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The  Future  New  York  of  the  Pacific 

Astoria ,  the  Columbia  River  gateway  seaport,  is  the  nearest  and 
most  economic  route  to  the  Pacific,  the  Orient,  South  America  and 
Europe. 
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mately  be  right  here  at  the  mouth  of  this  mighty  river  of  the 
West.  '  '  ' 
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Clatsop  Chief  Coboway's  (Como- 
wool's)  daughters  married  early  Oregoni¬ 
ans.  Kilakota  (Little  Songbird)  married 
William  Wallace  Mathews,  Astoria  clerk. 
After  he  returned  east  in  1815,  she  married 
another  Astorian,  Louis  La  Bonte.  Yamist 
(Margaret)  married  another  Astorian, 
Joseph  Gervais,  for  whom  Gervais  in 
Marion  County  is  named.  Celiast  (Helen) 
married  Solomon  Howard  Smith,  first 
Oregon  school  teacher  and  first  Clatsop 
Plains  settler  (for  whom  Smith  Lake  is 
named). 


Bob  Salikee,  at  age  100  years  died  on 
October  23, 1926  at  Aberdeen,  Washington, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Clatsops 
living  outside  of  the  county. 

• 

OtherClatsop  "Chiefs"  were  Foestill  and 
Katata  of  Seaside.  Chief  Katata  died  on 
October  15, 1883.  His  grave  is  near  that  of 
his  niece,  Tsin-is-tum  (Little  Brown  Bird), 
Mrs.  (Jennie)  Michel  Martineau,  in  the 
burial  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Indian 
Way  in  Seaside. 


Chief  Coboway  selected  his  nephew, 
Tostum  (Tosteb),  as  his  successor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Nolan,  one  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  in  1914,  Chief  Tostum  caught  the 
largest  salmon  ever,  wallering  in  the  soft 
sand  at  Hammond,  near  Ft.  Stevens  in  the 
early  1860s.  It  weighed  95  pounds. 
Captain  George  Flavel  purchased  the  sal¬ 
mon  from  Chief  Tostum  for  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece.  The  normal  price  for  a  salmon 
at  that  time  was  fifteen  cents. 

• 

Chief  Tostum  died  at  his  home  on  Clat¬ 
sop  Plains  on  March  14,  1876.  The  news¬ 
paper  reported  that  he  had  raised  a  family 
of  children  noted  for  their  industry  and 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  His  wife 
was  a  Quinalt,  whose  grandmother  was  a 
Clatsop.  His  daughter,  Tsi-tse-he-los 
(Katherine  or  Kate),  was  bom  in  1857  in  the 
family's  long  house  at  Clatsop  village 
(Clatsop  reservation)  where  later  was  built 
Ft.  Stevens.  Her  father  assented  to  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  fort,  and  moved  his  family 
and  tribe  to  Clatsop  Plains,  on  or  near  the 
West  place.  Kate  married  Henry  Juhrs  and 
they  had  four  children,  their  two  sons. 
Minor  and  John,  serving  in  World  War  I. 
Their  daughters  were  Mrs.  Kristine 
Montgomery,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Good¬ 
man.  Kate  Juhrs  was  a  life-long  Warrenton 
resident,  and  when  she  died  on  February 
23,  1926,  was  the  last  of  the  full-blooded 
Clatsops  still  living  in  the  county. 


Silas  Bryant  Smith  was  the  son  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Celiast  Smith,  grandson  of  Chief 
Coboway.  Silas  Smith  married  Mary 
Swain  and  their  daughter  was  Agnes 
Georgiana  Smith,  bom  July  31,  1871.  She 
married  William  Parker  Day  in  1896  and 
they  had  ten  children,  their  four  sons: 
Lionel,  Meredith,  Keith  and  Gordon  Day. 
When  Agnes  Day  died  May  10, 1958  at  age 
86,  she  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  War¬ 
renton  Methodist  Church,  and  a  member  of 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 
Keith  Day,  great  great  grandson  of  Chief 
Coboway,  still  lives  in  Warrenton. 


How  to  Subscribe  to 


Become  a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Annual  member¬ 
ships  are  $25  for  an  individual,  $50  for  a 
family  (or  outside  the  USA),  $75  Con¬ 
tributing,  $100  Patron,  $250  Sustain¬ 
ing,  $500  Benefactor  and  $1,000  Life 
Member.  To  join  or  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  write  or  call  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  1618  Exchange 
Street,  Astoria,  Oregon  97103,  phone 
(503)  325-2203. 
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77ie  culture  and  customs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Clatsop  County. 


The  Clatsop  Indians 

From  research  by  Stanley  R.  Church  and  Jim  Dennon 


CLATSOP  INDIANS  were  a  tribe 
of  the  Chinook  nation  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  ranged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  present  site  of  The 
Dalles.  The  Clatsop's  land  reached  from 
Point  Adams  to  Seaside,  east  to  Saddle 
Mountain  and  back  north  along  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  River  to  Youngs  Bay. 

In  1967-68,  Robert  Drucker  of  Astoria 
headed  a  team  of  archaeologists  who  in¬ 
vestigated  55  Indian  sites  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.  Two  principal 
excavations  at  Seaside  were  studied, 
with  artifacts  dated  from  1190  B.C.  to  725 
A.D.  The  lifestyle  had  changed  little 
when  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  in  1805, 
suggesting  the  original  inhabitants  had  a 
relatively  stable  culture  with  minimal 
change  for  over  2,500  years,  until 
Europeans  arrived. 

Appearance 

A  Clatsop's  most  notable  feature  was 
a  flattened  head,  which  was  done  during 
babyhood  (a  custom  practiced  by  west 
coast  tribes  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  Umqua  River).  This  was  a  mark 
of  nobility  or  caste;  slave's  heads  were 
never  flattened.  The  first  three  or  four 
days  afterbirth,  the  mother  would  gently 
press  on  the  baby's  forehead  with  her 
hand.  About  the  fifth  day,  the  baby  was 
placed  in  a  box  or  cradle.  A  board  was 
brought  down  and  tied  firmly  on  the 
forehead  of  the  infant.  The  head  com¬ 
pression  continued  until  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  walk. 

Language 

The  Clatsop  Indians  spoke  Chinook, 
while  their  Tillamook  neighbors  to  the 
south  spoke  Salishan.  Chinook  was  a 
guttural  language  with  many  words  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  throat,  therefore  difficult 


to  translate  into  English.  The  consonants 
C,  S,  K,  G,  D  and  T  seemed  to  be  used 
interchangeably,  which  caused  confu¬ 
sion  when  trying  to  record  the  words 
(e.g,  Chinook  or  Tscinuk,  Clatsop  or 
Tslatsop).  The  Clatsops  did  not  use  the 
sounds  F,  R,  V  or  Z.  When  trying  to 
pronounce  English  words,  they  would 
substitute  L  for  R  (for  example, 
"Lamasee"  for  Ramsey). 

In  1891,  Franz  Boas  found  only  two 
Indians  remaining  who  could  still  speak 
the  original  Chinook  language. 

Chinook  Jargon 

"Chinook  Jargon"  was  a  mixture  of 
modified  Indian  and  European  words 
already  in  use  for  trading  with  visiting 
ships  before  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  in 
1805.  By  1863,  Chinook  Jargon  consisted 
of  about  500  words,  200  of  which  were 
modified  Chinook  words,  94  of  French 
origin,  67  of  English  orgin,  a  few  of 
Russian  origin,  and  the  rest  were  Indian 
words  of  Klickitat,  Yakima,  Wasco,  Cal- 
lapooia  and  Cree  origin. 

Dress 

Both  men  and  women  wore  robes  of 
animal  skins  with  fur  to  provide  warmth. 
The  men's  robe  reached  to  the  thighs, 
tied  with  a  string  across  the  chest,  the 
corners  hanging  loosely  over  the  arms. 
The  women's  robe  was  similar  but  did 
not  reach  below  the  waist.  Below  the 
waist  the  women  wore  a  garment  ham¬ 
mered  from  white  cedar  bark,  combined 
with  twisted  silkgrass.  Hats  were  made 
of  bear  grass  in  a  conical  form  so  as  to 
shed  rain.  Some  art  was  incorporated 
into  the  hats,  such  as  canoes  and  seamen 
harpooning  whales,  together  with 
squares  and  triangles.  When  needed,  a 
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mat  (or  blanket)  was  used  as  a  throw  to 
keep  off  rain.  Neither  sex  wore  shoes, 
even  in  winter.  The  Clatsops  later 
adopted  the  clothing  of  the  traders  and 
immigrants,  who  they  called  pashi- 
sheooks  (or  clothmen). 

Houses 

Clatsop  houses  were  large  wood 
buildings,  varying  in  length  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  wide.  They  were  built  of  poles  and 
split  cedar  timbers,  on  which  was  placed 
a  roof  with  overhanging  eaves.  Houses 
were  built  in  excavations  four  or  five  feet 
deep  in  the  ground,  such  that  the  roof 
eaves  nearly  came  to  the  ground.  All  of 
this  was  tied  together  with  cords  of  cedar 
bark.  A  hole  was  left  in  the  roof  for 
smoke  to  escape.  An  entrance  hole  was 
provided  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
body.  Several  families  lived  in  the  same 
house,  which  was  not  usually  parti¬ 
tioned.  In  the  center  space  was  a  six  to 
eight  foot  square  excavated  about  a  foot 
below  the  floor,  where  the  communal  fire 
was  built.  Mats  spread  around  this  area 
served  as  seats  by  day  and  beds  at  night. 
Also,  bunks  built  along  the  walls  formed 
shelves  for  storage  or  sleeping.  Salmon 
and  elk  meat  were  hung  from  the  ceiling 
over  the  fire  for  drying,  plus  the  fire  was 
used  for  both  heat  and  food  preparation. 

Villages 

Like  the  Chinooks  and  other  west 
coast  Indians,  the  Clatsops  moved  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  summer  villages. 
Neacoxie  at  the  mouth  of  Neacoxie  Creek 
was  the  Clatsop's  principal  winter  vil¬ 
lage  where  they  moved  at  the  start  of  the 
fall  salmon  rim  into  the  Necanicum  and 
Neacoxie  streams.  In  the  spring  at  the 
start  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon  run, 
they  would  move  to  Neahkeluk  at  Point 
Adams,  and  Neahkstout  (or  Ne-ahk- 
stow)  near  the  present  Hammond.  The 
"Ne"  prefix  meant  "home  of'  or  "place  of'. 
Okeluc  (ah-ke-luk)  was  salmon  pemmi- 
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can.  Therefore  the  summer  village  at 
Point  Adams  was  "Ne-ah-ke-luk",  the 
place  where  salmon  pemmican  was 
made. 

The  village  in  south  Seaside,  Ne-cotat 
(or  Ne-quatat),  and  southward  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Tillamook  Indians;  thus  the 
names  Tillamook  Head,  Clatsop  Plains 
and  Clatsop  Spit  correctly  represent  the 
former  territories  of  each  tribe. 

Diet 

The  Clatsops  primarily  subsisted  on 
salmon  and  other  fish,  plus  clams  and 
shellfish  from  the  ocean,  all  of  which  they 
preserved  by  drying  over  fire.  Salmon 
were  caught  by  means  of  cedar  bark  nets 
and  gigs,  the  fish  dried  and  pounded  into 
a  mass  (pemmican)  for  later  use.  Kate 
Juhrs  (Chief  Tostum's  daughter)  said  the 
salmon  was  prepared  on  a  rack  about  six 
feet  high  on  which  the  fish  were  dried  or 
smoked. 

Wild  fowl  were  captured  with  nets. 
Before  acquiring  firearms,  deer  and  elk 
were  trapped  by  digging  a  deep  pit  on 
game  trails.  Added  to  this  diet  were  ber¬ 
ries,  and  roots  such  as  wild  licorice  and 
the  highly  prized  wapato  (traded  for,  as 
it  grew  in  inland  waters).  Salal  berries 
were  a  favorite,  dried  and  then  pressed 
or  molded  in  cakes. 

Utensils 

Lewis  and  Clark  recorded  the  Clat¬ 
sops  were  very  dexterous  in  making  a 
variety  of  utensils  for  domestic  use,  in¬ 
cluding  bowls,  spoons,  skewers,  spits 
and  baskets.  Bowls  of  differing  shapes 
were  generally  dug  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood .  In  the  larger  vessels  they  boiled 
their  food  by  dropping  hot  stones  in  the 
water.  Oil  was  extracted  from  various 
animals  in  a  similar  manner.  Meat  and 
fish  were  roasted  on  a  skewer  placed 
over  the  fire  supported  with  one  end  in 
the  ground.  Carved  spoons  or  lad  els 
were  sometimes  used.  Food  was  served 
on  a  small  mat  of  rushes  or  flags. 


Baskets 

Beautiful  baskets  were  made  of  cedar 
bark  and  bear  grass  (the  later  a  trade  item 
obtained  from  other  nations  who 
gathered  it  in  mountainous  areas  of  the 
Cascades),  and  so  closely  interwoven  as 
to  be  watertight.  Generally  the  baskets 
were  of  conical  shape  with  the  smaller 
end  at  the  bottom.  They  varied  in  size 
from  the  smallest  cup  to  five  or  six  gal¬ 
lons  (some  served  the  dual  purpose  of 
hat  or  utensil).  Net-like  baskets  for 
gathering  clams  were  made  of  spruce 
roots,  and  mats  were  made  of  cattails. 

Canoes 

Clatsop  canoes  were  of  several  types, 
from  small  two  person  canoes  15  feet 
long,  to  tidewater  canoes  fifty  feet  long 
capable  of  carrying  20  to  30  persons  and 
heavy  loads  of  freight.  Others  were  up 
to  30  feet  long  with  the  bowsprit  rising 
high  above  the  bow.  Chief  Tostum  of 
Warrenton  was  said  to  have  built 
wonderful  canoes,  with  the  bows  deco¬ 
rated  with  images  of  animals. 

Fire  was  used  in  falling  the  tree  and 
the  major  hollowing  out  of  the  log.  A 
type  of  chisel  with  a  stone  or  bone  cutting 
edge  (later  of  metal)  was  the  only  tool 
used  from  falling  the  tree  to  the  delicate 
workmanship  of  the  figures.  In  a  specific 
example,  an  old  file  had  been  made  into 
a  chisel  to  which  was  attached  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  handle.  This  was  pushed 
against  the  wood  without  the  aid  of  a 
mallot.  As  the  hollowed  log  approached 
its  final  shape  it  was  partly  filled  with 
water  into  which  hot  stones  were 
dropped.  The  resulting  steam  made  the 
cedar  soft  and  pliable  so  the  top  of  the 
canoe  could  be  spread  with  stout  pieces 
of  wood  to  the  desired  size,  then  the 
water  drained  out. 

The  bow  and  stem  pieces  were  works 
of  art,  attached  with  pegs,  hot  pitch  and 
bindings  to  the  boat.  Attachment  holes 
were  drilled  by  twirling  a  bone  augur. 
Finally  the  canoe  was  given  a  protective 


coating  of  mashed  salmon  eggs  and 
crushed  charcoal.  A  canoe  was 
completed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  finished 
canoe  was  highly  prized,  and  in  value 
considered  equal  to  a  wife.  Custom 
decreed  that  a  suitor  generally  give  the 
father  a  canoe  in  exchange  for  his 
daughter. 

Neacoxie  Waterway 

For  a  time  Chief  Cobo way's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Solomon  (Celiast)  Smith  lived  with 
Henry  Brallier,  who  had  married  her 
daughter  (Charlotte)  in  1880.  Jacob 
Brallier  said  the  Clatsop  Indians  used  the 
Neacoxie  Creek  as  their  canoe  "highway" 
from  Seaside  most  of  the  distance  en- 
route  to  the  Columbia  River.  At  that 
time,  Neacoxie  Creek  was  the  outlet  from 
Cullably  Lake,  leaving  the  lake  at  the 
northwest  end,  flowed  west,  then  north 
in  a  large  loop  on  the  ocean  side  of  what 
is  now  Smith's  Lake,  then  turned  directly 
west  about  50  feet,  then  south  and  flowed 
through  Neacoxie  Lake  at  Sunset  Beach 
and  on  down  to  what  is  now  Gearhart 
where  it  emptied  into  the  Neawanna 
close  to  the  ocean. 

According  to  Brallier,  the  Clatsop 
Plains  farmers  later  diverted  the  source 
of  Neacoxie  Creek.  They  dug  a  big  ditch 
and  made  an  outlet  from  Cullaby  Lake 
into  the  Skipanon  River.  This  drained  off 
much  of  the  land  where  the  Neacoxie 
Creek  had  once  run,  leaving  discon¬ 
nected  pools  of  swampy  water,  but  rich 
land  in  between  which  the  farmers  soon 
put  to  use. 

Beliefs  and  Customs 

Lewis  and  Clark  recorded  that  "it  is 
obvious,  from  the  different  deposits 
which  they  place  by  their  dead,  that  they 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  existence."  The 
Captains  referred  to  the  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  canoes 
mounted  on  poles,  and  placing  the  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  of  the  deceased  with 
them.  It  was  also  the  custom  that  the 
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name  of  the  departed  should  never  be 
mentioned  again. 

Alexander  Ross,  who  came  to  Astoria 
on  the  Tonquin  in  1811,  during  his  stay  at 
Fort  Astoria  recorded  his  observations  of 
the  Clatsop  Indian  beliefs.  According  to 
Ross,  each  chief  had  several  wooden  rep¬ 
resentations  of  deities  in  his  house  which 
in  councils  he  presented  with  the  solemn 
pipe.  The  good  spirit  was  named  Econe 
(or  E-Kone',  also  pronounced  Ekahnieas 
in  Ne-ahkahnie).  The  bad  spirit  was 
called  Ecutoch  (or  E-Ku'-toch).  A  priest 
with  the  power  to  converse  with  Econe 
and  destroy  Ecutoch  was  called 
Etaminous  (or  E-tam'-a-na),  and  was 
called  upon  to  intercede  for  the  dying 
that  they  might  have  safe  passage  to  the 
land  of  departed  spirits.  Another  class  of 
priest  was  the  medicine  man,  called 
Keelalle  (or  Keel'-al-ly).  Ross  observed 
that  although  medicine  men  employed 
gestures,  howling,  singing,  rattling  of 
sticks  and  other  noisy  antics  (pre¬ 
sumably  to  scare  off  evil  Ecutoch),  they 
were  skillful  in  their  knowledge  of  native 
roots  and  herbs  to  effect  healing,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  external  wounds  and  problems. 

Salmon  Ritual  and 

The  Salmonberry 

The  return  of  the  first  salmon  each 
spring  was  the  most  important  day  (and 
ten  days)  of  the  year.  The  first  salmon  to 
arrive  were  considered  the  "scouts"  for 
the  "salmon  people".  If  they  were  treated 
well,  many  more  salmon  would  follow. 
Each  coastal  tribe  observed  a  slightly 
different  ritual  of  pleasing  the  first 
salmon. 

The  Clatsop  who  caught  the  first  sal¬ 
mon  laid  the  fish  down  carefully  with  its 
head  upstream  (the  direction  for  the 
others  to  follow),  and  then  cleaned  it  with 
fern  leaves  (not  water).  The  fish  was  cut 
lengthwise,  never  crosswise.  The  fish 
body  was  opened  up  and  roasted  on 
sticks  (never  boiled)  over  the  fire.  Every¬ 
one  was  required  to  taste  the  first  salmon. 


Then  the  salmon's  heart  was  burned  in 
the  fire,  and  its  head  and  bones  returned 
to  the  water  from  which  it  was  caught. 
The  salmon  was  to  be  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and  eaten  the  same  day  it  was  caught, 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  run  or 
more  accurately  until  the  salmonberry 
began  to  ripen.  According  to  John 
Minto,  the  name  of  the  salmonberry  orig¬ 
inated  from  this  observance,  a  tribute  to 
the  proud  Clatsops  for  whom  Clatsop 
County  is  named.  Until  salmonberries 
ripened,  salmon  were  not  to  be  sold  to  the 
whites  without  the  heart,  and  only  if  the 
whites  agreed  to  strictly  observe  the 
ritual  rules. 

In  the  fall,  the  Salmon  Dance  of  the 
Clatsops  was  a  kind  of  Thanksgiving 
which  took  place  when  the  wild 
raspberry  (thimbleberry)  began  to  ripen. 
The  dance  continued  every  night  until 
the  berries  were  fully  ripe.  Only  then 
could  the  fall  salmon  harvest  begin. 

There  was  sound  logic  behind  these 
ceremonies  which  "treated  the  salmon 
well."  For  both  the  spring  and  fall  runs, 
the  result  of  the  rituals  were  to  delay 
major  harvesting  of  the  salmon  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  allow  a  great  many  of  the 
salmon  to  proceed  on  to  their  spawning 
grounds,  assuring  future  runs. 

Smallpox 

The  coming  of  Europeans  was  in 
many  ways  disastrous  to  the  Indians, 
chiefly  because  they  brought  diseases 
against  which  the  Indians  had  practically 
no  immunity  or  resistance.  Some  years 
prior  to  their  visit,  the  Clatsop's  numbers 
were  decimated  by  smallpox,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  four  chiefs  and  several 
hundred  of  their  people.  They  had  a 
legend  about  a  ship  wrecked  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Neahkahnie  Mountain  with  sur¬ 
vivors  cast  ashore  bringing  the  scourge. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  Clatsop's 
population  at  about  two  hundred 
persons  in  fourteen  houses.  Forty-five 
years  later  in  1851,  Anson  Dart,  then 
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Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Oregon,  reported  to  his  superiors  in 
Washington,  D.C.  that  the  Clatsops  num¬ 
bered  less  than  eighty  of  which  37  were 
males  and  34  females.  Dart  gave  the  ear¬ 
liest  onslought  of  the  disease  as  1781-82, 
and  mentioned  an  epidemic  about  1829. 

Immigration 

During  the  early  1840's  a  flood  of  im¬ 
migrants  poured  into  Oregon,  spreading 
not  only  south  and  west  of  Oregon  City 
but  to  Clatsop  Plains  where  the  Indians 
were  known  to  be  peaceful. 

Anson  Dart  reported  that  nearly  all  of 
the  Clatsop  tribe's  territory  was  occupied 
by  white  settlers  in  1851.  Although  so 
claimed,  the  settlers  were  anxious  to 
obtain  legal  title  to  the  land. 

Tansy  Point  Treaty 

Although  Congress  had  passed  the 
Donation  Land  Law  awarding  land  in 
Oregon  Country  to  those  who  declared 
intention  to  settle  land  prior  to  December 
1,  1850,  and  who  had  resided  on  and 
cultivated  the  land  for  four  consecutive 
years,  it  was  several  years  before  patents 
were  issued  confering  legal  title.  Before 
that  could  occur,  it  was  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  title  to  the  land  from  the  native  In¬ 
dian  nations.  To  that  end  the  United 
States  Government  via  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  instructed  Anson  Dart, 
then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Oregon,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the 
various  tribes  (recognizing  them  as 
sovereign  nations)  to  acquire  their  rights 
and  recompense  them  for  the  lands  thus 
taken. 

After  due  negotiation  in  1851,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  with  the  Clatsops  which 
described  their  land  as  follows:  "Point 
Adams  south  along  the  Pacific  to  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  known  to  Indians  as 
"Yock-les-pah-to",  thence  east  upstream 
to  its  source;  thence  east  to  the  summit  of 
the  Coast  Range;  thence  north  to  "Swal- 
lochas"  (Saddle  Mountain);  thence  north¬ 
west  to  the  headwaters  of  the  "Netul" 


(Lewis  and  Clark  River);  thence  down 
said  river  to  Young's  Bay;  thence  west¬ 
erly  along  said  bay  and  the  southerly 
shore  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  place 
of  beginning:  Land  being  all  that  is 
claimed  by  the  tribe." 

The  Clatsops  were  granted  a  reserva¬ 
tion  that  was  marked  with  a  stake  be¬ 
tween  Tansy  Point  and  Point  Adams,  the 
stake  being  the  easterly  boundary  of  an 
old  Indian  burying  ground;  thence  South 
to  the  north  comer  of  William  Hobson's 
claim;  thence  westerly  bounding  on 
Hobson's  claim  to  the  ocean;  up  the  shore 
to  Point  Adams;  thence  easterly  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  To  the  Clatsops  were 
reserved  the  right  to  fishing  grounds  at 
the  mouth  of  Neacoxie  Creek,  and  they 
could  pass  along  the  beach  to  and  from 
their  fishing  grounds  and  Point  Adams, 
and  were  allowed  to  pick  up  whales 
washed  on  the  beach. 

In  addition  to  the  reservation  and 
fishing  rights,  the  commissioners  agreed 
to  pay  the  Clatsop  tribe  $15,000  for  their 
land  in  ten  annual  $1,500  payments  con¬ 
sisting  of  $200  cash  plus  clothing,  shoes, 
drygoods,  food,  livestock  and  utensils. 

The  treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  both  parties:  Signing  for  the  United 
States  Goverment  (Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs)  were  Anson  Dart,  Superinten¬ 
dent;  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding,  Agent; 
and  Rev.  Josiah  L.  Parrish,  Sub-Agent. 
Signing  or  marking  for  the  Clatsop  na¬ 
tion  were  Chief  Tostum  (Chief  Coho- 
way's  nephew),  Washington,  Katata, 
Wattekane,  T wilts,  Scotchickie,  Tick- 
ahah,  Dunkal,  Winawah  and  Hul-lih. 
Witnesses  were  Nicholas  DuBoise, 
Secretary;  and  Robert  Shortess, 
Sub-Agent. 

The  treaty  was  never  ratified  nor 
honored  by  the  government. 

The  last  full-blooded  Clatsops  (Kate 
Juhrs — daughter  of  Chief  Tostum,  and 
Bob  Salikee)  died  in  1926. 
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Seaside  hermit  was  a  pioneer  poet  of  the  1870s-1880s. 


John  Thomas,  Bard  of  Clatsop 

By  Liisa  Penner 


A  RUDE  HUT  in  a  wooded  area  of 
South  Seaside  during  the  1870s 
was  the  home  of  the  bachelor  poet,  John 
Thomas.  He  cultivated  his  garden, 
watched  over  his  few  cows,  and 
described  in  verse  the  beauty  he  saw 
around  him.  In  winter  his  few  neighbors 
were  farmers,  ranchers,  loggers  and  a 
few  surviving  Indians.  But  during  the 
summer,  Clatsop  (as  Seaside  was  then 
known)  came  alive!  "Polite  society"  from 
Portland  and  all  over  the  West  Coast 
journeyed  by  steamer  to  Astoria,  then  by 
sloop  to  Skipanon  (now  Warrenton) 
where  a  livery  stable  provided  horse- 
drawn  carriages  and  saddle  horses  for 
the  journey  to  one  of  the  boarding 
houses  at  Clatsop:  Cloutrie's  Summer 
House,  Ben  Holiday's  Sea-Side  House, 
or  Grimes  House.  At  Sea-Side  House, 
visitors  dined  on  fresh  and  salt-water 
fish,  clams,  crabs,  elk,  bear  and 
feathered  game  cooked  under  the 
charge  of  a  first  class  French  chef.  It  had 
a  half-mile  horse  race  track,  shell  drive, 
croquet  ground,  shuffle  boards, 
children's  playground  with  swings, 
rowboats  in  the  river,  a  large  boat  that 
seated  sixty  people,  a  billiard  room,  a 
zoo,  and  saddle  horses  for  riding  on  the 
beach  and  up  to  the  top  of  Tillamook 
Head. 

One  of  the  summer  visitors  was  the 
celebrated  writer,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Beecroft, 
who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Vierge"  for  California  newspapers. 
After  a  chance  meeting  of  Mrs.  Beecroft 
and  John  Thomas,  the  poems  they  wrote 
for  each  other  began  appearing  in  both 
California  and  Oregon  newspapers,  re¬ 
sulting  in  notoriety  for  Thomas,  "The 
Ragged  Bard  of  Clatsop". 


John  Thomas  was  born  on  August  17, 
1823  in  South  Wales.  After  serving  in  the 
British  Navy,  he  came  to  California  in 
August  1848,  and  arrived  in  Oregon  on 
January  25, 1849.  He  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  becoming  a  United  States  citizen 
in  the  Clatsop  County  Court  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1850.  He  was  listed  on  the  1850 
census  as  a  25  year  old  farmer  from  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  was  living  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  River  about  four 
miles  south  of  Astoria.  From  there  he 
moved  to  Cullaby  Lake  where  he  settled 
his  Donation  Land  Claim  (Township  7 
North,  Range  10  West,  sections  15, 16, 21 
and  22)  of  more  than  325  acres  on  April 
1,  1855.  This  successful  claim  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  east  by  Cullaby  Lake,  south  by 
John  Jewitt's  claim,  and  north  by  Cyrus 
Olne/s  claim. 

Thomas  served  the  military  during 
the  Indian  wars,  then  returned  to  Clatsop 
County.  About  1870  he  sold  his  donation 
land  claim  and  moved  to  Seaside  where 
he  homesteaded  on  property  consisting 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27, 
Township  6  North,  Range  10  West  (in  the 
area  of  the  present  Sundquist  Road  and 
Avenue  S).  Inez  Stafford  Hansen  in  her 
book.  Life  on  Clatsop,  (page  35)  recorded 
that  during  the  1870's,  John  Thomas  was 
a  member  of  the  Seaside  School  Board, 
and  "lived  just  east  of  the  school  grounds 
on  what  was  later  the  Sundquist  place." 

Clatsop's  Bums 

The  Daily  Astorian  on  September  15, 
1877  reprinted  this  item:  "In  the  Chico 
Enterprise,  August  31,  Mrs.  Beecroft  pays 
the  unassuming  Bard  of  Clatsop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compliment:  Oregon  has  pro¬ 
duced  several  poets  of  note,  but  it 
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remains  for  your  correspondent  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  tuneful 
lays  the  "Clatsop  Burns,"  as  he  is  called, 
who  dwells  amid  the  solitudes  of  Til¬ 
lamook  Head;  a  man  of  modest  habits 
and  unassuming  manner.  It  was  only 
after  considerable  persuasion  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  the 
admirable  poem  which  is  subjoined. 

— Vierge. 

The  Seasons 

When  spring  her  verdant  robe  displays, 

The  robin  tunes  his  cheerful  lays, 

All  nature  seems  to  chant  the  praise 
Of  April's  genial  sun. 

The  wild  bee  plies  his  busy  trade, 

The  small  birds  warble  in  the  shade, 

And  bright  the  hues  in  dale  and  glade, 

A  year  is  bom! 

For  then  the  young  of  every  kind 
Feel  life's  young  mom. 

For  sunny  showers  of  blushing  May 
That  wash  all  wintry  chills  away, 

Like  pearl  drops,  hang  on  blade  and  spray 
In  bright  prismatic  hues; 

And  flowers  of  every  tint  adorn 
The  bush  and  shrub  and  prickly  thorn, 

And  sweetest  zephyrs  kiss  the  mom 
With  balmy  lips, 

As  o'er  the  daisy  star-sown  lawn 
The  milkmaid  trips. 

Then  Summer  in  her  gayer  dress 
With  cooling  breeze  our  brows  caress, 

In  cheerfulness  their  thanks 
To  Him  who  hath  their  tables  spread 
With  lucious  berries  golden  red, 

With  grateful  hearts, 

Though  many  evils  nature  brings, 

More  good  imparts. 

Then  in  a  dress  of  russet  gray 

Young  Autumn  speeds  her  welcome  way, 

In  colors  rich  though  not  so  gay 
As  flower-bespangled  June 
But  rich  with  every  blessing  fraught 
For  which  we've  toiled  with  hand  or 
thought, 

And  nature's  greatest  artist  wrought 
In  mystic  cell; 


But  how  he  did  it  is  a  tale 
That  none  can  tell. 

And  older  Autumn  dressed  in  sere, 

Tells  us  the  age  of  this  our  year; 

That  aged  Winter's  drawing  near 
With  hoary  locks  and  beard; 

Who'll  lose  the  graces  of  his  youth, 

And  storm  as  if  in  very  truth 
He  were  possessed 
Of  some  dire  demon  from  the  north 
With  icy  crest; 

He'll  turn  the  face  of  nature  pale 
With  icy  garlands,  snow  and  hail, 

And  ruthless  glut  the  reeking  swail 
With  chilly  sleet  and  rain; 

And  recks  he  little  how  our  flocks 
May  bide  his  din  and  baneful  shocks, 

But  thanks  to  nature's  bounteous  crops 
They'll  weather  through, 

And  bleat  for  joy  the  Old  Year  dead 
And  greet  the  New. 

—  CLATSOP 

John  Thomas  explained  his  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life  in  this  poem,  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Astorian  on 
November  10, 1877: 

The  Bachelor's  Home 

Though  my  shanty  is  built  of  materials  so 
coarse, 

That  you'd  question  its  fitness  to  shelter  a 
horse, 

And  stands  in  the  forest  so  lowly  and  lone, 

It  still  bears  a  trifling  resemblance  to  home. 
Though  few  are  the  comforts  its  ragged 
walls  hold, 

I've  no  children  to  bawl,  and  no  wife  to 
scold, 

Which  is  some  consolation,  the  why  I'll 
explain: 

If  I'm  minus  a  pleasure,  I'm  rid  of  a  pain. 

If  happiness  should  be  our  chief  aim  in  life, 
And  God's  richest  gift  a  true  virtuous  wife, 
When  I  weigh  the  chances  and  risks  to  be 
run, 

I  have  half-way  concluded  I'm  better  with 
none. 
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I  pluck  my  own  fig  tree  and  bask  in  its 
shade, 

With  none  to  molest  me  or  make  me  afraid, 
And  no  one  to  boss  me  or  mark  off  my  stint, 
Or  landlord  to  sue  for  his  quarterly  rent. 
Though  far  from  being  rich,  I  can't  call 
myself  poor, 

I've  enough  to  subsist  on,  why  should  I 
crave  more? 

With  health  to  enjoy  it  and  sweet  peace  of 
mind, 

In  my  cozy  old  shanty  I  sing  to  the  wind. 
With  a  book  to  instruct  me  when  night 
ends  my  toil. 

Shut  in  from  the  world,  with  its  endless 
turmoil, 

Serene  flows  the  moments  as  noiseless  they 
pass, 

Without  jar  or  confusion,  like  sand  through 
the  glass. 

And  I  hope  ere  old  age  unnerve  my  hard 
hand 

By  death's  friendly  stroke,  to  be  laid  by  the 
land, 

And  on  its  kind  bosom  I'll  make  my  last 
bed, 

And  sleep  my  last  slumber  in  peace  with 
the  dead. 

—THE  RAGGED  BARD, 

Clatsop,  October  16, 1877 

In  1880,  Thomas  still  lived  in  the  Sea¬ 
side  precinct,  but  not  much  is  recorded 
about  his  activities  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  By  1894  he  was  again  living  at 
Skipanon  (Warrenton),  where  he  was 
found  dead  of  heart  failure  near  the  farm 
of  P.  C.  Warren  on  January  4, 1904.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Society,  and 
the  Masonic  Order  which  conducted  his 
services.  He  was  buried  in  the  Clatsop 
Plains  Pioneer  Cemetery  behind  the 
Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church. 


Bust  of  John  Thomas 

An  item  on  page  6  of  the  March  7, 1906 
Astorian  Daily  Budget  records  that:  "A 
finely  executed  bust  of  the  late  John 
Thomas,  the  Clatsop  Bard,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  library  association  by 
J.  O.  Thomas,  the  sculptor  of  John  Day. 
The  bust  is  an  excellent  one,  true  to  life, 
and  will  be  prized  very  highly  by  the 
association." 

That  was  when  the  library  was  in  the 
City  Hall  (the  building  which  is  now  the 
Heritage  Museum).  What  happened  to 
the  John  Thomas  bust  is  a  mystery.  If 
anyone  remembers  the  John  Thomas 
bust,  this  is  an  opportunity  to  solve  the 
mystery  and  help  preserve  his  memory. 


Poems  by  John  Thomas 
Following  are  some  of  the  1870s  poems 
by  John  Thomas.  The  newspaper  continued 
to  publish  his  poetry  into  the  1880s,  at  least. 
They  may  be  obtained  from  the  Astoria 
newspaper  microfilms  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library  (the  Weekly  Astorian): 

A  Guest  of  Nature,  October  6, 1877 
Vision  ofNekanicum,  October  13, 1877 
The  Beautiful  Creole  in  Nevis,  Nov.  3, 1877 
Lines  on  Woman,  November  10, 1877 
Bard  of  Clatsop,  December  15, 1877 
To  Vierge,  January  5, 1878 
A  Stray  Boot,  January  26, 1878 
Lines  on  the  Death  ofCapt.  Hobson,  June  8, 
1878 

A  Summer's  Dawn,  November  16, 1878 


Liisa  Fenner  received  her  master's  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  She 
is  President  of  the  Clatsop  County  Genealogical 
Society,  and  author  of  several  genealogical  and 
local  history  publications,  including  How  to  Find 
Your  Clatsop  County  Ancestors.  She  is  a  devoted 
local  historian,  and  frequent  contributor  of 
research  for  Cumtux,  as  well  as  articles. 


‘Best  ‘Wishes  for  the  9-Coddays  and  the  tyzv  f/ear 

from  your 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BOARD 
and  STAFF  MEMBERS 
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Part  3  —  The  Japanese  evacuation  during  World  War  II. 


WW II  Civilian  Defense 

By  Steve  and  Janet  Kann 


After  nearly  fifty  years, 

the  Japanese-Americans  who 
were  deprived  of  their  Constitutional 
rights  as  United  States  citizens  during 
World  War  II  have  begun  receiving 
apologies  and  compensation  from  their 
government.  The  hysteria  and  paranoia 
of  the  time  contributed  to  the  injustice, 
when  wartime  fear  set  aside  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Chapter  3.  The  Japanese  Question 
Reports  of  trees  suddenly  bursting 
into  flames  on  the  night  of  December  12, 
1 941,  on  a  California  beach  area  occupied 
by  Japanese  strawberry  growers;  28 
insulators  mysteriously  shattered  near 
Bonneville  Dam;  a  series  of  fires  in  the 
form  of  an  arrow  pointed  at  Seattle — all 
were  incidents  picked  up  and  reported 
by  the  wire  services.  Many  could  see  in 
them  a  sinister  pattern.  All  the  incidents 
were  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  FBI, 
and  all  were  eventually  explained.  The 
trees  were  sheer  fiction.  The  powerlines 
had  been  sabotaged  by  "cattle  scratching 
their  backs  on  the  wires."  The  arrow-line 
of  fires  near  Seattle  were  "only  a  farmer 
burning  brush  as  he  had  done  for  years." 
Rumors  and  reports  of  Japanese  subver¬ 
sive  activity  in  Hawaii  prior  to  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Pearl  Harbor  were  also  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  nothing  was  found  to 
substantiate  them.19 

Still,  the  rumors  and  suspicion  per¬ 
sisted  and  grew.  As  early  as  December 
18,  1941,  there  was  talk  among  General 
DeWitt's  staff  of  clearing  the  West  Coast 
of  Japanese  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
sabotage.  DeWitt  himself  felt  that  there 
was  "no  ground  for  assuming  that  any 
Japanese ...  though  bom  and  raised  in  the 
U.S.  will  not  turn  against  this  nation 


when  the  final  test  of  loyalty  comes."  The 
general,  who  regarded  the  Japanese  as 
"gangsters",  saw  something  "ominous  in 
the  unimpeachable  conduct  of  the 
Japanese,  both  citizens  and  aliens"  —  the 
very  absence  of  any  incidents  of  sabotage 
engendered  suspicions  that  the  entire 
population  was  waiting,  under  control 
from  outside  forces,  for  a  time  to  strike 
effectively.  DeWitt  found  'proof'  for  his 
suspicions  in  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
Japanese  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  where 
there  were  no  military  installations  of 
any  importance,  while  the  Santa  Marie 
Valley,  which  was  filled  with  strategic 
sites,  was  also  filled  with  Japanese.  He 
was  convinced  that  mobile  radio  units 
were  transmitting  messages  to  the  sub¬ 
marines  up  and  down  the  whole  coast.20 
Many  shared  his  phobia. 

America's  acute  sensitivity  to  the 
activities  of  the  spy,  the  saboteur  and  the 
fifth  columnist  could  be  traced  back  to 
the  exploits — real  or  fabricated — of  the 
Kaiser's  secret  agents  in  America  during 
World  War  I. 

Sensationalist  exposes  of  thousands 
of  seemingly  loyal  Americans  waiting 
silently  and  patiently  for  order  from  Ber¬ 
lin  found  a  ready  market.  The  'spy 
movie',  books,  and  even  the  daily  comic 
strip  exploited  the  subject  and  fed  the 
nation's  fears.  A  Gallop  Poll  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940,  asked  Americans  if  they 
thought  that  fifth  columnists  were  in 
their  communities;  48%  said  yes.  Mili¬ 
tary  planners  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  sabotage,  espionage  and  other  sub¬ 
versive  activities  would  be  attempted  on 
a  large  scale  in  any  future  conflict. 

By  1939,  the  FBI,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  and  the  Army's  G-2  branch 
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were  working  together  to  compile  lists  of 
the  most  likely  candidates  for  surveil¬ 
lance — aliens  and  "hyphenated-Ameri- 
cans"  with  ties  to  potentially  hostile 
countries.  The  Smith  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1940,  greatly  aided  this 
activity.  It  required  the  registration  of 
aliens  and  gave  the  government  power¬ 
ful  weapons  to  fight  subversion  by  either 
citizen  or  alien. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  nation's  "war" 
against  subversion  was  to  make  people 
scrutinize  those  around  them.  There  was 
a  generalized  xenophobia;  who  and 
whatever  was  not  100%  American  was 
open  to  suspicion.  Those  with  another 
heritage  might  also  harbor  another 
allegiance.  The  government  was  eventu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  send  out  notices  urging 
employers  not  to  turn  away  prospective 
workers  simply  because  they  were  not  of 
American  birth.  Those  who  fell  into  sus¬ 
pect  categories  suffered  affronts  which 
"ranged  from  minor  harassment  to  major 
dislocation  of  their  lives."21 

Civilian  Restrictions 

Immediate  measures  were  taken 
when  war  was  declared  to  curtail 
espionage  activity.  An  order  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  curtailed  the  telephone 
companies  from  placing  international 
calls  for  anybody  Japanese.  On  orders 
from  the  FBI,  airlines,  bus  lines  and  rail¬ 
ways  refused  to  accept  Japanese  pas¬ 
sengers.  And  all  over  the  country,  the 
FBI  began  to  round  up  dangerous  aliens. 
2,303  persons  were  in  custody  by  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1941.  This  swift  and  well-publi¬ 
cized  round-up  took  much  of  the 
immediate  pressure  off  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  but  confirmed  in  the  mind  of 
many  that  they  were  under  official  sus¬ 
picion.  Rumors  began  to  circulate  imme¬ 
diately  that  the  Japanese  population  in 
Hawaii  had  actively  aided  and  abetted 
the  enemy  in  their  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  Although  fully  investigaged  by  the 
FBI  and  military,  and  in  no  way  substan- 
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tiated,  these  rumors  persisted  and  pro¬ 
liferated. 

Ham  Radio  Licenses  Cancelled 
The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  announced  cancellation  of  the 
nation's  50,000  ham  radio  operator's 
licenses.  Shortly  thereafter,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  were  asked  to  drop  their  "man  on 
the  street"  interviews  and  song-request 
programs,  for  fear  that  messages  to  the 
enemy  could  be  inadvertently  sent  over 
the  airways. 

Censorships 

The  Navy  began  censorship  of  all 
cables.  No  telephone  calls  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  Alaska.  Censorship  of  the 
mails  began  December  10, 1941. 
Presidential  Order  9066 
Internment  of  Japanese 
On  January  16,  1942,  Congressman 
Leland  Ford  of  Los  Angeles  called  for  the 
internment  of  all  Japanese,  whether  citi¬ 
zens  or  aliens.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
added  its  endorsement  on  the  18th.  The 
San  Francisco  Examiner  carried  more  and 
more  articles  against  resident  Japanese. 
Civic  and  patriotic  organizations,  and  a 
growing  number  of  politicians  joined  the 
hue  and  cry,  although  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  some  leading  newspaper  editors 
and  influential  individuals  appealed 
urgently  for  racial  tolerance. 

In  Portland,  Japanese  had  become 
part  of  the  community.  By  1938,  they 
had  built  an  import  and  export  trade 
totaling  nearly  $1,800,000  annually.  They 
remained,  however,  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  set  apart  by  appearance,  custom, 
religion,  and  now,  suspicion. 

On  February  19,  1942,  President 
Roosevelt  signed  Executive  Order  9066, 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  War  to  de¬ 
fine  military  areas  and  to  remove  from 
them  anyone  who  was  considered 
dangerous,  or  in  fact,  anyone  at  all. 
Secretary  Stimson  passed  this  power 
along  to  General  DeWitt.  DeWitt 
promptly  declared  the  entire  West  Coast 


a  'military  area',  and  ordered  the 
Japanese  to  evacuate. 

Clatsop  Japanese  Evacuation 

"Alien  and  American  Japanese 
farmers,  truck  gardeners,  oyster 
growers,  and  greenhouse  operators  in 
the  Astoria  area"  were  asked  by  the  farm 
security  field  agent  of  General  DeWitt's 
wartime  Civil  Control  Administration, 
Carroll  Rycraft,  to  report  to  the  U.S.  em¬ 
ployment  office  at  14th  and  Duane 
Streets  in  Astoria,  for  information  on  the 
voluntary  evacuation  from  coast  areas 
"not  later  than  March  25,  1942."  Here 
they  would  begin  arrangements  for 
transfer  of  land  and  crops  "to  operators 
in  this  area  who  can  take  over  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  production,  lands  now  operated 
by  Japanese."  Evacuation  orders  had  not 
yet  been  issued,  but  were  expected  soon, 
and  Japanese  were  encouraged  to  "settle 
their  affairs  as  free  agents"  and  evacuate 
voluntarily  to  non-defense  areas  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Rycraft  pro¬ 
mised  to  make  every  effort  "to  see  that 
full  equities  of  Japanese  in  their  lands  or 
operations  were  fully  protected  in  any 
transfers  of  properties  or  interests."  His 
main  responsibility,  however,  was  to  see 
that  lands  continued  in  production  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible.23 

The  wartime  Civil  Control  Office 
offered  "custodial  and  advisory  services 
on  business  and  non-agricultural  prop¬ 
erties"  by  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  with  "travel  assistance 
and  employment  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  through  the  employment  service 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency." 

Lt.  General  DeWitt  ordered  curfew 
restrictions  for  all  enemy  aliens  and 
Japan ese-Americans  in  the  Western  Mil¬ 
itary  Zone,  effective  at  6  a.m.  Friday, 
March  24, 1942.  This  order  was  intended 
"to  facilitate  enforcement  of  measures 
against  sabotage  and  fifth  column  activ¬ 


ity."  His  proclamation  extended  the  ban 
on  possession  of  firearms,  war  materials, 
shortwave  radio  receiving  and  transmit¬ 
ting  sets  and  other  contraband  to 
Japanese-American  citizens.  Enemy 
aliens  had  already  been  forbidden  to 
have  such  articles.  4 

Under  the  curfew  edict,  Japanese, 
German  and  Italian  aliens  and  Japanese- 
American  citizens  were  to  remain  at 
home  between  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Area  No.  1,  which  covered  the  west¬ 
ern  half  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California,  and  southern  Arizona.  Des¬ 
ignated  restricted  zones  in  other  military 
areas  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
Utah  were  also  subject  to  the  curfew. 
Persons  affected  were  forbidden  to  travel 
more  than  five  miles  from  their  homes, 
except  to  settle  their  affairs  at  wartime 
Civilian  Control  Offices.  Violators  faced 
penalties  of  a  $5,000  fine  or  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

A  week  later,  by  the  end  of  March,  the 
army  had  begun  the  evacuation  of  all 
Japanese  from  the  coast.  In  six  months  it 
was  complete,  and  over  100,000  citizens 
and  aliens  had  been  uprooted  and 
herded  into  internment  camps.  Sud¬ 
denly  dispossessed,  not  for  any  specific 
crime  or  overt  act,  but  only  on  suspicion 
because  of  their  race,  the  Japanese- Amer¬ 
icans  were  forced  to  sell  their  belongings 
for  whatever  they  could  get,  or  take  the 
government' s  offer  to  store  their  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  items,  cars  and  trucks, 
or  to  buy  them  at  Blue  Book  rate. 
Farmers  who  had  spent  years  develop¬ 
ing  their  farms,  had  to  let  the  land  go  for 
a  tiny  fraction  of  its  value.  Only  a  few 
were  able  to  entrust  their  possessions  to 
non-oriental  friends  to  hold  until  the  war 
ended.  By  June  8, 1942,  the  newspaper 
announced  that  "All  Japanese  residents 
of  this  county  and  surrounding  counties 
have  been  evacuated  and  authorities  said 
there  is  not  one  Japanese  in  the  county 
now."  Any  Japanese  found  in  the  area 
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from  that  date  onward  was  subject  to 
"immediate  arrest."25 

Many  thousands,  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  as  elsewhere,  responded  volun¬ 
tarily,  going  to  the  assembly  centers  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  or  Puyallup,  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  designated  day,  to  be  reg¬ 
istered  and  sent  to  internment.  Most 
went  to  "Minidoka",  a  relocation  center 
set  up  in  the  near-desert  country  of 
Jerome  County,  Idaho,  or  to  Tule  Lake, 
32  miles  south  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 
Tule  Lake  later  became  a  sort  of  Siberia 
among  the  relocation  camps,  where  mis¬ 
fits,  and  those  who  had  acquired  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  "disloyal"  because  of 
problems  at  the  centers,  or  because  they 
did  not  fill  out  a  "loyalty  registration" 
questionnaire  to  somebody's  satisfac¬ 
tion,  were  sent.  Concentrating  the 
rebellious  together  resulted  in  violence. 

Japanese  Distinguished  Service 

The  army  drafted  some  of  the 
Japanese  evacuees  to  serve  as  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  allowed  hundreds  of  others  to 
sign  up,  and  they  became  the  backbone 
of  the  famous  442nd  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  which  distinguished  itself  in  Italy. 


Some  evacuees  were  simply  dis¬ 
missed — turned  loose  midway  through 
the  term  of  exclusion  from  their  homes. 
Few  had  funds  to  replace  what  they  had 
lost,  and  they  did  not  face  a  particularly 
warm  welcome  in  the  nearby  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  isn't  known  whether  any  of  the 
exiled  Japanese-Americans  returned  to 
Clatsop  County. 
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Old  growth  log  on  hard  rubber  tired  truck  at  Olney  logging  camp  about  1917. 
Jenner  Parker  is  on  left,  Peary  Parker  right  with  his  arm  on  the  log. 
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Part  3  Conclusion  —  The  Pioneer  Parkers. 


Peary  Parker  Family  of  John  Day 

By  Lawrence  V.  Parker 


PEARY  STANLEY  PARKER,  son 
of  A.  Lincoln  Parker  and  Anna  C. 
Nelson,  was  born  at  John  Day  on 
December  3, 1893,  named  after  Admiral 
Perry.  His  brothers  nicknamed  him 
"socks"  because  he  wore  long  socks. 
During  his  lifetime  Peary  was  a  rare  in¬ 
dividual,  a  dawn-to-dusk  man  who  was 
not  afraid  to  tackle  any  task  whether  it 
was  building  a  house,  repairing  a  Model 
T  Ford  truck,  or  climbing  to  the  peak  of 
the  bam  to  repair  the  roof.  When  he 
needed  a  better  truck,  he  built  one  out  of 
the  family  1926  Chevrolet  car.  When  that 
truck  was  wrecked,  he  salvaged  the 
frame  and  engine  and  built  a  circular 
saw  to  cut  wood.  He  always  had  an  idea 
how  to  salvage  something  or  how  to  fix 
it.  He  was  a  logger,  farmer,  hod  carrier, 
sheet  metal  man,  plumber,  and  roofer, 
holding  four  different  union  cards 
during  his  lifetime. 

Peary  entered  the  first  grade  in  1900 
at  the  Fernhill  School,  where  Anne  Lewis 
(daughter  of  Howell  Lewis,  John  Day 
homesteader)  was  one  of  his  teachers. 
Anne  Lewis  was  later  Clatsop  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  many 
years. 

Started  Work  at  14 

Peary  was  born  and  grew  up  on  a 
small  dairy  farm  near  the  John  Day 
bridge.  Peary  and  his  sister  milked  21 
cows  twice  a  day.  After  his  mother  died 
in  1908,  Peary  decided  to  leave  school 
before  finishing  the  eighth  grade.  At  the 
age  of  14,  he  left  home  to  work  for  sur¬ 
veyors  who  were  surveying  the  Big 
Creek  logging  railroad.  When  he  was  16, 
Peary  began  working  in  the  logging 
camp  as  a  log  chaser  (logs  which  came 
down  the  chute).  Later  he  worked  at 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peary  Parker  on  their 
wedding  day,  July  1, 1917. 

several  fish  seining  grounds,  first  near 
Wauna,  then  at  Sand  Island.  Horses  were 
used  to  pull  the  nets  full  of  salmon. 

1917  Wedding 

At  the  age  of  23,  Peary  married  Ida 
Emily  Nelson  (age  20)  on  July  1, 1917,  the 
wedding  taking  place  at  the  Lager  Farm 
in  John  Day.  The  train  took  them  to  Port¬ 
land  where  they  stayed  at  the  Mult¬ 
nomah  Hotel  for  their  honeymoon.  The 
newlyweds  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  tent 
house  (a  wood  floor  and  frame  covered 
with  canvas)  on  the  Parker  farm,  where 
they  lived  for  the  first  five  months  of  their 
marriage.  In  November  1917,  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  15  acre  McGuire  farm  in  John 
Day.  Peary  worked  in  a  logging  camp  at 
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<Top)  Wedding  day  at  Lager  Farm,  July  1, 1917  -  Peary  on  the  steps.  (Middle)  Ida  and 
Peary  Parker  in  front  of  their  tent  house,  1917.  (Below  left)  Peary  holding  a  bear  hide. 
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Olney  as  a  timber  faller,  falling  spruce 
trees  which  were  used  in  airplane  man¬ 
ufacture  during  World  War  I. 

Injured  Bear  Hunting 

One  of  Peary's  relaxations  was  bear 
hunting.  Bears  and  deer  were  plentiful 
in  the  timber  around  the  farm.  Several 
years  before  the  war,  he  had  a  dangerous 
encounter  with  a  bear  he  had  shot  and 
wounded.  When  his  gun  jammed, 
Peary's  dogs  fought  off  the  attacking 
bear.  To  save  his  dogs,  Peary  drew  his 
hunting  knife  and  stabbed  the  bear  many 
times,  finally  killing  it.  During  the 
struggle  Peary's  hand  slipped  from  the 
handle  onto  the  blade,  cutting  and  injur¬ 
ing  some  cords  and  nerves  in  several 
fingers.  When  Peary  received  Army 
induction  papers  in  1918,  he  was  rejected 
because  of  this  injury. 

Worked  at  Hammond  Mill 

From  late  1918  or  early  1919,  Peary 
worked  at  the  Hammond  Mill  until  it 
burned  down  in  1922.  Highway  30  was 
under  construction  then,  so  Peary  drove 
a  team  of  horses  in  a  highway  construc¬ 
tion  crew.  Later  in  1922  he  went  to  work 
as  a  hod  carrier  for  John  Helstrom,  a  brick 
layer  and  construction  man  for  whom  he 
worked  many  years. 

Purchased  and  Improved  Farm 

When  the  McGuire  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1917,  it  had  a  partially 
completed  house  on  a  hill.  There  was  no 
graded  road,  and  no  electric  power. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  the  Parkers 
rebuilt  the  farm  house  into  a  two  story 
dwelling  with  a  full  basement.  A  large 
red  bam  that  was  relatively  close  to  the 
house  on  the  hill,  was  moved  to  the  lower 
level  pasture  land,  and  an  addition  to  the 
bam  built.  The  road  was  graded  and 
power  lines  installed  to  the  farm  in  the 
mid-1920s.  To  avoid  borrowing  funds, 
they  did  much  of  the  work  themselves 
over  a  period  of  years,  as  they  could 
afford  it.  When  the  great  depression  hit 


in  1929,  their  farm  was  owned  free  and 
clear. 

The  Parker  Boys 

To  Peary  and  Ida  Parker  were  bom 
four  boys:  Howard  Wesley  Parker 
(30Decl9l9),  your  author  Lawrence 
Vernon  (Larry)  Parker  (l3Sepl92l), 
Verdun  Lowell  (Vern)  Parker 
(I8janl925)  and  Clarence  Bremen  Parker 
(16Junl928). 

Working  the  Farm 
Peary  owned  two  work  horses,  "Jim" 
and  "Duke".  He  trained  the  horses  to 
plow  the  garden  without  him  using  the 
reins  to  steer  them.  The  horses  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  he  treated  them  well.  The 
farm  was  only  partially  cleared.  Peary 
fell  the  timber,  dynamited  the  stumps 
and  cleared  the  land. 

The  Parker  farm  had  some  cows, 
chickens,  pigs  and  rabbits.  A  large  gar¬ 
den  was  grown  every  year  to  provide  the 
family  with  vegetables.  Hundreds  of 
quarts  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats 
were  canned  every  year.  The  whole 
family  worked  in  harvesting  the  garden 
and  hay  crop.  The  family  butchered 
farm  animals,  smoked  their  own  hams 
and  bacon,  baked  their  own  bread  and 
churned  their  own  butter.  The  farm 
house  had  a  wood  stove  and  a  wood 
furnace  for  which  the  Parkers  cut  their 
own  wood.  An  electric  range  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  late  1920s  or  early  1930s, 
after  electric  power  was  brought  in. 

Construction  Jobs 
Peary  was  a  hustler  for  work  during 
the  depression  years,  so  was  always  able 
to  keep  the  family  going.  During  the 
1930s  his  boss,  John  Helstrom,  success¬ 
fully  bid  Astoria  construction  jobs:  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  (1931),  the  new  Post 
Office  (1933),  and  the  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company  building.  During  brief 
periods  between  jobs,  Peary  did  contract 
work,  grading  driveways  with  a  horse 
and  scraper,  and  clearing  land  for  others. 
Mr.  Helstrom  also  bid  successfully  on 
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Bam  of  the  Peary  Parker  farm  at  John 
Day  in  1958,  with  portion  of  the  large 
vegetable  garden  in  the  foreground. 
Left  is  Mother  (Ida)  Parker,  and  on  the 
right  is  Mrs.  Larry  (Shirley)  Parker. 


Author  Larry  Parker,  age  2,  standing 
behind  one  of  Peary's  hunting  houn  ds 
in  1923. 
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(Left)  Unfinished  Parker  farm  house 
shortly  after  purchase.  (Below)  Parker 
house  after  it  had  been  remodelled 
several  times. 
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The  Peary  Parker  family  in  the  summer  of  1947.  (Left  to  Right)  Clarence,  Peary 
(Father),  Verdun,  Ida  (Mother),  author's  wife  Shirley,  author  Lawrence  (Larry),  and 
Howard  Parker. 


Wauna  Mill  repairs  and  a  new  building 
construction  at  Portland  in  1936-37,  plus 
rebuilding  some  of  the  Ft.  Stevens  gun 
emplacements.  When  Helstrom  pur¬ 
chased  the  brick  kilns  of  an  abandoned 
mill  at  Hammond,  his  son  Johnny,  and 
Peary  (and  Peary's  oldest  sons,  Howard 
and  Lawrence)  cleaned  the  kiln  bricks  for 
a  penny  a  brick  when  work  was  slack. 
Peary  built  and  repaired  chimneys  to 
supplement  his  family  income. 

Between  construction  jobs,  Peary 
helped  raze  the  old  Alderbrook  Grade 
School.  He  salvaged  enough  lumber 
from  the  school  to  build  a  small  house  on 
the  farm  which  was  rented  a  few  years, 
then  sold.  Three  of  the  Parker  boys  used 
the  remaining  lumber  to  build  each  of 
themselves  a  one  room  shack,  each  with 
a  bed  and  stove.  Peary  took  the  time  to 
build  a  brick  chimney  on  two  of  the 
shacks  (one  of  the  shacks  is  still 
standing). 


Community  Leader 
Peary  took  an  active  roll  in  commu¬ 
nity  affairs.  He  was  a  member  (and 
sometimes  chairman)  of  the  school  board 
for  18  years.  The  farm  community  had 
its  own  telephone  system,  the  John  Day 
Telephone  Company,  of  which  Peary 
was  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1932  he 
became  chairman  of  a  drive  to  build  a 
community  hall,  which  was  built  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Femhill  Road  (and  is  still 
in  use). 

A  Close  Call 

Farm  life  had  events  which  were 
sometimes  amusing,  and  sometimes 
close  to  a  tragedy.  The  Parker  farm  had 
a  gravity  water  system:  a  500  gallon 
water  tank  about  1000  feet  up  a  narrow 
canyon  in  which  a  stream  flowed  (city 
water  came  later).  Water  was  piped 
from  the  tank  down  the  creek  bed  to  the 
house.  When  the  pipes  would  freeze  up 
in  the  winter,  the  family  used  gas  blow 
torches  to  thaw  them  out.  Once  when  we 
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were  thawing  out  pipes,  a  gas  can  caught 
on  fire.  One  of  the  boys  knocked  the  can 
into  the  stream,  causing  a  two  foot  wall 
of  fire  on  the  water  surface  as  the  gas 
flowed  out.  Peary,  who  was  standing  in 
the  stream  with  boots  on,  dashed 
downstream  about  100  feet  and  climbed 
out  of  the  water  as  the  fire  passed  him. 
Few  words  were  spoken  while  they 
finished  thawing  the  pipes  and  walked 
home.  Peary  regained  his  sense  of 
humor  that  evening  and  laughed  about 
the  event,  and  the  boys  were  amazed  that 
their  dad  could  move  so  fast!  A  lesson  in 
safety  while  using  gasoline  was  learned 
that  day. 

How  Family  was  Raised 

Peary  and  Ida  Parker  raised  their  sons 
in  a  manner  that  gave  them  a  back¬ 
ground  for  success  in  life:  they  were 
taught  discipline  and  to  work  until  a  job 
was  done  to  the  best  of  one's  ability.  All 
four  boys  were  heavily  involved  in  music 
during  their  school  years.  The  farm 
chores  were  divided  up  between  them, 
for  running  the  farm  and  working  out 
full  time  required  teamwork.  When  the 
boys  decided  to  go  into  the  wood  selling 
business  during  their  high  school  years, 
Peary  helped  them  fall  timber  and  taught 
them  how  to  run  a  power  drag  saw.  The 
farm  community  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  any  youngster  who  wanted  to 
work. 

World  War  II  Years 

Peary  worked  for  John  Helstrom  until 
1941,  when  he  went  to  work  at  Arne 
Abrahamsen's  Plumbing  shop.  He  later 
worked  for  George  Rice,  who  contracted 
the  sheet  metal  work  on  mine  sweepers 
that  were  built  at  Astoria  Marine.  These 
ships  were  used  to  clear  mines  from  har¬ 
bors  after  World  War  II.  Peary  also  did 
sheet  metal  work  on  Navy  ships  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Navy  Base.  In  his  last  few 
years  of  working,  he  was  employed  by  a 
roofing  contractor. 


Retirement  in  California 

Peary  retired  in  1962.  They  sold  the 
farm  in  1963  and  purchased  a  place  in 
Escondido,  California  where  they  moved 
in  1964.  Peary  rebuilt  the  house  over  the 
next  few  years,  adding  fruit  trees  and  a 
nice  garden.  Following  a  stroke,  Peary 
was  paralyzed  on  one  side.  On  July  1, 
1967  at  Escondido,  Peary  and  Ida  Parker 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Peary  passed  away  on  September  29, 
1972.  Mother  Parker  sold  the  Escondido 
home  and  moved  to  Fresno,  California  to 
be  near  her  youngest  son,  Clarence.  She 
lived  in  Fresno  until  she  passed  away  in 
June,  1983.  She  was  of  Swedish  descent, 
however  born  in  Finland  and  came  to 
America  about  1903.  She  gave  stability 
and  direction  to  the  Parker  family,  con¬ 
tributing  to  Peary's  leadership  which 
benefitted  the  whole  John  Day-Fernhill 
community.  Her  love  of  music  rubbed  off 
on  the  sons,  who  each  played  several 
instruments.  She  was  highly  interested 
in  education  and  travel,  and  encouraged 
her  sons  to  continue  their  education 
through  college.  She  continued  doing 
their  laundry  (using  an  old  fashioned 
wringer  washer)  while  they  were  in  col¬ 
lege,  sending  it  back  and  forth  by  parcel 
post.  She  canned  hundreds  of  jars  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  meat  yearly  to  keep 
the  family  well  fed  during  the  years 
before  the  refrigerator  and  freezer  came 
into  use.  She  was  a  four-star  mother, 
with  two  sons  in  the  military  during 
World  War  II,  one  son  in  both  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War,  and  one  son  in  the 
Korean  War. 

The  rugged  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
Parker  brothers  who  came  to  Astoria  in 
1852  lived  on  in  succeeding  generations, 
helping  them  overcome  hardships  and 
adversity  with  productive  and  happy 
lives. 
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Photographs  courtesy  of  the  author. 


A.  Lincoln  Parker  family 

A.  Lincoln  Parker  (8Mayl858-2Jull938) 
and  Anna  Carlotta  Nelson  (1869- 
25Augl908)  were  married  in  1885.  Bom  to 
them  were: 

Jenner  Freeman  Parker  (19Augl886- 
20Febl968),  married  Elizabeth  Agnes  Gaff- 
ney-Keefe  on  18Jull911.  Their  children: 
Clara  Mae  Parker  married  Virgil  Anderson 
and  had  one  daughter,  Frances  Anderson 
Carlson.  Margaret  Beatrice  Parker  married 
Pete  Lindquist,  and  had  daughters  Jean  and 
Shirley,  and  son  Peter.  Grace  Bernice  Parker 
married  Joe  Muehlhauser  and  had  two  sons, 
Terry  J.  and  Larry  M.  Muehlhauser.  Louise 
Frances  Parker  married  Jack  F.  Cole  and  had 
one  son,  Jack  F.  Cole.  Warren  Eldridge  Joseph 
Parker  married  Barbara  (Caffell)  Mangles 
and  had  three  step-sons  John,  David  and 
Mike,  and  two  daughters,  Debbie  and  Bar¬ 
bara.  Jenner  F.  Parker  was  a  John  Day  farmer 
and  logger  for  many  years,  logging  at  Olney, 
Knappton  and  Naselle.  He  was  an  excellent 
saw  filer,  and  did  commercial  fishing  and 
crabbing  for  several  years,  plus  community 
butchered  for  the  whole  John  Day  area. 
(Jenner  Parker  family  information  courtesy  of 
daughter,  Grace  Muehlhauser  of  Ocean  Park, 
Washington.) 

Harrison  Lincoln  Parker  (1889-1960)  re¬ 
mained  a  bachelor.  Harry  was  a  World  War 
I  veteran  (U.S.  Army  in  France)  and  operated 
a  fish  receiving  station  (float  house)  for  many 
years.  (Harry  Parker  information  courtesy  of 
Gordon  Beckner,  Long  Beach,  California.) 

Mary  L.  Parker  (12Sepl890-19Junl986) 
married  Albert  Harrison  Beckner  on 
29Sepl909,  and  had  two  children:  Ora 
Virginia  and  Gordon  Ellis  Beckner.  Mary 
was  a  homemaker  most  of  her  life,  but  also 
cleaned  fish  for  a  cannery,  worked  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Navy  Base  during  World  War 
II,  and  as  a  seamstress  at  Columbia  Hospital. 
A1  Beckner  started  out  as  a  water  boy  in  a 
logging  camp  and  became  a  logger.  He 
served  with  the  Coast  Guard  from  1913  until 
1921,  serving  as  fireman  on  the  steamer  Por- 
nance  which  ran  between  Ft.  Stevens  and 
Astoria.  He  owned  a  service  station  in  Can¬ 
non  Beach  a  short  time,  then  rejoined  the 


Coast  Guard  and  was  fireman-oiler  on  the 
Lighthouse  Tender  Rose  until  about  1950.  He 
wrote  and  published  the  song,  "Everything 
Reminds  Me  Dear  of  You."  After  retirement,  he 
moved  to  Long  Beach,  California.  (A1  and 
Mary  Beckner  information  courtesy  of  their  son, 
Gordon  Beckner,  Long  Beach,  California.) 

Alma  Bell  (Peggy)  Parker  (1893-  ) 

married  Jack  H  Young  on  12Decl917,  and 
they  adopted  Laurel  La verne  Parker  (Wen- 
ning  Parker's  daughter).  Peggy  cooked  in  a 
logging  camp  at  Olney,  and  was  a  Registered 
Nurse.  Jack  was  a  World  War  I  veteran.  They 
moved  to  California  in  the  1920s  where  Jack 
worked  for  Richfield  Oil  Company  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  a  few  years.  They  then  moved  to  Santa 
Cruz  where  they  owned  and  operated  the 
Heather  Motel  some  years.  Jack  later  was 
custodian  at  Santa  Cruz  High  School.  (Jack 
and  Peggy  Parker  Young  information  courtesy  of 
daughter,  Laveme  Antonetti,  Santa  Cruz, 
California.) 

Peary  Stanley  Parker  (3Decl893- 
29Sepl972)  married  Ida  Emily  Nelson  at  John 
Day  on  ljull917  and  they  had  four  sons: 
Howard  Wesley,  Lawrence  Vernon  (the 
author),  Verdun  Lowell  and  Clarence 
Bremen. 

Wenning  Cox  Parker  (5Aprl896- 
2Mayl961)  had  his  middle  name  Cox  legally 
changed  to  Elliott  Wenning  was  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  serving  in  France  with  Head¬ 
quarters  Co.,  363  Infantry,  U.S.  Army.  Wen¬ 
ning  was  first  married  to  Ethel  Grace,  lived  at 
Jewell  and  had  a  daughter.  Laurel  Laverne 
Parker.  After  Ethel  died  15Aprl920,  Laverne 
was  adopted  by  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Peggy 
and  Jack  Young.  In  1921  Wenning  married 
Hazel  (b.1903),  mother  of  Bill  Linton.  They 
had  a  daughter,  Maxine.  Wenning  then  lived 
and  logged  at  Vemonia.  On  16Junl940  Wen¬ 
ning  married  Paulina  Blumhardt,  and  they 
had  a  son,  Gordon  Wenning  Parker.  They 
lived  at  Rainier,  Oregon  where  Wenning  was 
a  logger,  and  Paulina  a  registered  nurse. 
(Wenning  Parker  information  courtesy  of  Paulina 
Parker  of  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  and  Bill 
Linton  of  Astoria.) 

George  Dewey  Parker  (16Marl898- 
6Jull983)  was  a  World  War  I  veteran,  serving 
with  the  U.S.  Marines  in  France.  He  married 
Lillian  Mae  Palmer  on  13Novl919,  and  they 
had  three  children:  Melvin  Chester,  Beverly 
Arlene  and  Clifford  Merwyn.  For  ten  years. 
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Dewey  owned  and  operated  a  logging  camp 
at  Palmer  Bay,  north  of  Campbell  River  on 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia  (which 
was  accessible  only  by  water).  For  21  years, 
he  owned  and  operated  a  logging  camp 
called  Parker  Logging  at  Port  Neville,  B.C. 
(also  accessible  only  by  water),  which  in  later 
years  was  in  partnership  with  his  son,  Mel¬ 
vin.  On  5Febl937  he  married  Mildred  Kath¬ 
leen  Young  and  they  adopted  two  children: 
Robert  Douglas  and  Penny  Louise.  For  seven 
years,  Dewey  and  Mildred  owned  and 
operated  the  Salmon  River  Hotel  at  Kelsey 
Bay,  B.C.,  a  hotel,  restaurant  and  bar.  (Dewey 
Parker  information  courtesy  of  daughter,  Mrs. 
Abe  (Beverly)  Fearing,  Sicamous,  B.C.,  Canada.) 

Melvin  Tuttle  Parker  (13Novl9Q2- 
13Augl964)  during  World  War  I  worked  in 
the  shipyards  at  Astoria,  then  was  in  the 
Spruce  Division  which  logged  spruce  for  air¬ 
plane  manufacture  during  the  war.  Between 
1923  and  1924  he  logged  with  his  brother. 


Dewey,  in  British  Columbia  where  he  met  his 
wife  (whose  parents  ran  the  cook  house  in  the 
logging  camp).  He  was  married  in  1926  to 
Violet  Bell  Lake  (26Febl906-14Aprl981)  and 
they  had  a  son,  Donald  Alvin  Parker.  Melvin 
worked  for  the  Shell  Oil  Company  at  Astoria 
(1927),  was  manager  at  Vemonia  (1927),  and 
Clatskanie  (1928-1936),  then  owned  the  Shell 
Oil  Company  distributorship  at  Clatskanie 
(1936-1944).  He  began  logging  at  Cathlamet, 
Washington  in  1944,  then  owned  his  logging 
operation  in  John  Day  near  the  John  Day 
River  (1947-1951).  He  worked  for  Oregon- 
American  (1953-1955).  Melvin  was  an  avid 
golfer  during  the  1930s.  His  mantel  was 
covered  with  his  many  golf  trophies,  and  he 
won  groceries  many  times  which  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  prize  during  the  depression  years.  (Melvin 
Parker  information  courtesy  of  son,  Donald 
Parker  of  Eugene,  Oregon.) 


This  photo  was  taken  in  the  doorway  of  the  mess  hall  at  the  Olney  logging  camp  in 
1917.  Alma  (Peggy)  Parker  is  standing  in  the  doorway.  Wearing  a  hat  and  tie,  on  the 
right  of  the  doorway  is  Dewey  Parker.  Sitting  on  the  steps  on  the  left  foreground  is 
Melvin  Parker  (15  years  old)  and  next  right  Wenning  Parker.  Sitting  on  the  steps  on 
the  right  wearing  a  derby  hat  is  Harry  Parker.  The  author's  father,  Peary  Parker  is 
wearing  a  suit  and  tie,  standing  at  the  far  right 


Part  3  Conclusion  — To  date  results  of  twentieth  century  Tonquin  searches. 


Search  for  the  Tonquin 

By  E.  W.  Ciesecke 


Colonel  Eberhard  W.  Giesecke,  USAFR, 
of  Olympia,  Washington  received  his  first 
master' s  degree  from  Auburn  University  and 
taught  history  and  political  science  at  a 
southern  college  for  several  years.  He  partic¬ 
ipated  in  four  Tonquin  search  expeditions 
which  were  organized  by  Dr.  George  W.  Cot¬ 
trell  of  Portland,  Oregon.  He  began  his  re¬ 
search  on  the  1811  vessel  and  other  maritime 
history  subjects  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
author  sincerely  hopes  his  article  will  help 
stimulate  further  research  into  this  subject, 
provide  a  few  clues,  and  perhaps  assist  some 
persons  in  avoiding  duplication  of  research 
already  done  and  areas  already  investigated. 

THE  ASTORIANS  left  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  J  une,  1811 
had  limited  food  and  stores,  and  their 
single  support  vessel,  the  Tonquin,  had 
sailed  from  the  river's  mouth  on  June 
5th.  When  it  failed  to  return  to  the  newly 
founded  settlement — the  first  per¬ 
manent  post  on  the  Pacific  coast — this 
began  a  search  for  the  vessel,  or  its 
remains,  which  has  continued  to  this 
time.  This  concluding  article  chronicles 
the  principal  searchers  of  the  present 
century,  plus  those  writers  and  re¬ 
searchers  whose  works  came  to  this 
author's  attention  over  the  past  35  years. 
1922  -  Frederick  William  Howay 
Frederick  William  Howay  wrote  the 
first  truly  analytical  article  on  the  ship's 
disappearance  and  tragedy  on  board. 
Published  in  1922,  "The  Loss  of  the  Ton- 
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quin "  set  such  a  good  precedent  for 
evaluation  of  the  various  early  reports  of 
the  loss  that  it  is  still  hard  to  match.  That 
article,  plus  in  a  larger  sense  his  massive 
and  comprehensive  work,  "A  List  of 
Trading  Vessels  in  the  Maritime  Fur 


Trade,  1785-1825,  63  appear  to  more  than 
justify  his  inclusion  in  this  list  of  early 
Tonquin  searchers.  This  seems  to  be  war¬ 
ranted  even  though  his  studies  were  aca¬ 
demic  and  his  research  in  libraries  and 
museums;  he  apparently  did  not  visit  in 
person  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  west 
coast  of  V ancouver  I  sland,  nor  physically 
search  for  the  location  of  the  wreck.  Yet 
his  "List  of  Trading  Vessels..."  has  served 
as  an  enduring  foundation  for  nearly  all 
persons  who  have  done  research  and 
writing  on  the  early  Pacific  Northwest 
maritime  fur  trade. 

His  years  of  life  were  from  1867  to 
1943,  and  they  were  nearly  all  actively 
spent  at  New  Westminster,  British 
Columbia.  He  was  appointed  as  judge  at 
that  location  in  1907,  and  about  that  time 
began  to  write  about  British  Columbia 
history.  As  his  writings  increased,  his 
recognition  in  history  circles  grew  as  did 
his  career  in  law.  He  excelled  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  among  other  honors  became 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
The  list  of  his  books  and  articles,  many  of 
them  on  the  maritime  fur  trade,  is  monu¬ 
mental.64 

His  1922  article  on  the  Tonquin' s  loss 
compared  and  evaluated  the  several  ac¬ 
counts  that  appeared  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  1811.  He  appeared  to  settle  on  the 
account  published  in  the  Missouri  Gazette 
on  May  15, 1813,  as  being  the  one  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  "nearer  to  the 
truth."  In  this  narrative,  the  Tonquin, 
"...stopped  on  Vancouver's  Island,  at  a 
place  called  Woody-point,  inhabited  by 
a  powerful  nation  called  Wake-a- 
ninishes.  These  people  came  on  board  to 
barter  their  furs..."  (and  subsequently  the 
attack  took  place).65 
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The  co-placement  of  Woody  Point 
(Brooks  Peninsula,  toward  the  north  of 
the  island)  with  the  Wickaninnish  people 
who  were  headquartered  in  Clayoquot 
Sound  (nearer  the  southern  end  of  the 
island)  does  not,  on  examination,  appear 
to  be  entirely  inconsistent.  Thus  the  1813 
report,  likely,  as  Howay  believed, 
brought  to  St.  Louis  by  Robert  Stuart's 
overland  party  from  Astoria,  can  be 
taken  with  some  seriousness. 

Chief  Wickaninnish  and  his  people 
were  not  confined  to  Clayoquot.  The 
Missouri  Gazette  article,  verbatim  with  an 
Annual  Register  (London,  1813)  article 
which  Howay  actually  quoted,  co-lo- 
cated  Woody  Point  and  Wickaninnish. 
In  1818,  Camille  de  Roquefeuil  on  Le  Bor¬ 
delais  anchored  in  Nootka  Sound  and 
gave  some  information  as  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  reign  of  Wickaninnish.  Having 
settled  in  on  Chief  Maquinna's  shore  at 
Nootka,  de  Roquefeuil  observed  that 
Maquinna  sent  his  own  son  to  Clayoquot 
to  notify  Wickaninnish  of  de 
Roquefeuil's  arrival.  Shortly  thereafter, 
a  canoe  arrived  at  Nootka  carrying  six 
natives  from  Wickaninnish  (Clayoquot). 
There  was  frequent  traffic  between  the 
two  sounds.66  And  according  to  another 
author.  Chief  Wickaninnish  was 
Maquinna's  brother-in-law.67  These 
points  may  suggest  a  wide  territorial 
range  for  Wickaninnish  as  well  as  some 
deference  of  Maquinna  to  him.  Thus 
Clayoquot  Sound  is  not  required  to  be 
the  exact  place  of  the  attack  on  the  Ton- 
quin  if,  indeed,  Wickaninnish  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  perpetrator.  (It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  eight 
earliest  reports  on  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin 
and  the  place  where  it  may  have  oc¬ 
curred,  not  one  mentions  Clayoquot 
Sound  as  the  place,  and  only  three  of 
these  eight  mention  Wickaninnish  as 
having  been  involved.)68 


1929  -  Rev.  J.  Neilson  Bany 

When  Rev.  J.  Neilson  Barry  began 
assembling  his  information  on  the  ships 
involved  in  the  new  settlement  at 
Astoria,  he  found  the  many  differing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Tonquin  disaster.  Pursuing 
this  task,  he  finally  counted  29  different 
rumors  and  reports  of  the  tragedy.  This 
count  was  in  one  of  the  hundreds  of  notes 
that  Barry  made  to  an  1868  edition  of 
Washington  Irving's  Astoria. 

In  1924,  Barry  had  completed  his 
newly  annotated  version  of  Astoria  and 
the  authorized  publishers  at  that  time,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  gave  Barry  permission 
to  publish  Irving's  work  in  an  enlarged, 
heavily  footnoted  edition.69  But  that 
company  did  not  award  Barry  a  contract, 
and  he  had  difficulty  finding  another 
publisher.  As  time  passed,  Barry  ex¬ 
panded  his  research.  Beginning  in  1929, 
he  developed  high  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  Tonquin.  He  wrote  to  libraries  and 
historical  societies  across  the  nation  for 
information,  log  books  and  manuscripts 
concerning  other  ships  of  the  1 81 1  period 
that  might  have  recorded  some  data  on 
the  famous  ship's  last  voyage. 

The  results  of  Barry's  lifelong  work  on 
the  Astoria  episode  are  still  to  be  found 
in  manuscript  depositories  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  He  published 
many  articles  and  books.  "More  articles 
have  been  written  and  published  by  Rev. 
Barry  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly 
than  by  any  other  contributor  now 
living,"  read  his  death  announcement  in 
The  Oregonian,  February  25,  1961  (page 
7).  He  was  a  member  of  that  society  for 
60  years.  Bom  in  1870,  he  was  ordained 
in  New  York  in  1895  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  at  Palouse,  Washington  the 
next  year.  For  ten  years  he  was  active 
in  Spokane,  working  among  prisoners 
and  outcasts.  He  also  served  as  chaplain 
at  a  Spokane  hospital  and  then  became  a 
curate  in  churches  on  the  east  coast. 
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Rev.  Barry  moved  to  Portland  in  1922, 
building  a  home  on  Portland's  Council 
Crest  which  he  called  "Barrycrest."  After 
his  death  in  1961,  most  of  his  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  manuscripts  and  notes 
were  deposited  with  the  Boise  Junior 
College  Library,  now  part  of  Boise  State 
University.71  Other  research  notes  of 
Barry7  s  were  given  to  libraries  in  Salem 
(Oregon  State  Library),  Portland  and  Ta¬ 
coma.  In  addition  to  collecting  data  on 
1811  era  ships,  and  manuscript  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  of  the  original  Astoria  fur 
traders  and  clerks,  he  compiled  all  of  the 
original  Tonquin  disaster  reports  that  he 
could  locate.  According  to  his  annota¬ 
tions  to  Chapter  XI  of  Irving's  work, 
Barry  believed  that  the  Tonquin  was 
taken  at  Clayoquot  Sound.  However,  in 
1929,  he  received  from  a  geographer  in 
Victoria  some  blueprints  supporting  a 
contention  that  the  ship  was  destroyed  at 
Nahwitti  at  the  north  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.72 

Barry's  manuscripts  and  notes  have 
been  of  much  assistance  to  researchers  on 
events,  places  and  persons  involved  in 
the  founding  of  Astoria.  Barry  gave  the 
principal  address  at  Astoria  for  a  "settle¬ 
ment  restoration"  ceremony  in  1924.73  In 
1956,  he  was  given  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
with  a  recognition  medal  for  scholar¬ 
ship.74 

1957  -  Dr.  George  W.  Cottrell 

George  W.  Cottrell,  M.D.,  Orthopedic 
Surgeon,  began  his  extensive  search  and 
dives  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  1957.  But  long  before  that  this 
Portland  surgeon,  who  now  lives  in 
Gearhart  By-the-Sea,  became  interested 
in  the  Tonquin.  In  1952,  a  Portland  Yacht 
Club  colleague  discussed  that  vessel 
with  him  and  he  began  library  research. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  despite  very 
many  articles  on  the  Tonquin,  no  one  had 
actually  made  a  physical,  on  site  search 


at  Vancouver  Island.  He  determined  to 
do  so. 

Dr.  Cottrell  began  with  some  early 
dives  in  1954  out  of  Bamfield.  His  first 
thorough  search  in  1957  was  of  Clayo- 
quot  Sound.  First  he  flew  over  the  bays 
and  islands  several  times  for  an  aerial 
survey.  Then,  having  recruited  a  "crew" 
of  friends  and  divers,  he  cruised  his  49- 
foot  Cimba  up  into  the  sound.  His  deci¬ 
sion  for  Clayoquot  was  based  on  the 
native  traditions  and  the  written  records 
implicating  Chief  Wickaninnish  in  the 
attack  on  the  New  York  vessel. 

At  Tofino  (Clayoquot  Sound),  he  se¬ 
cured  approval  for  the  search  from 
Canadian  authorities,  recruited  an  inter¬ 
preter  (Art  Kendall)  for  discussions  with 
the  natives,  and  joined  with  members  of 
CHAOS  (Cannon  Hunters  Association  of 
Seattle).  After  inspecting  the  floor  of 
Templar  Channel  using  an  underwater 
sea  sled,  an  aged  Ahousat  native  told  the 
party  of  a  possible  wreck  in  Sydney  Inlet 
where  his  fish  net  had  become  fouled. 
Soon  after  cruising  into  this  fiord  on  the 
Cimba,  they  found  the  wreck.  On  the  first 
dive  by  Cottrell  and  Tom  Ammerman  of 
Portland,  they  began  bringing  up  pieces 
of  teakwood  and  copper  sheathing.  Two 
cannon  were  then  discovered,  and  these 
artifacts  were  delivered  to  the  British 
Columbia  Maritime  Museum  at  Esqui- 
malt. 

Cottrell  and  his  Portland  and  Victoria 
associates  hoped  that  the  Sydney  Inlet 
wreck  would  be  the  Tonquin.  It,  too,  was 
copper  sheathed.  He  led  a  larger  party 
back  in  1959.  It  included  Thomas  Metz 
and  Thomas  Binford,  both  now 
deceased,  several  other  Portlanders,  and 
Eberhard  W.  Giesecke  of  Olympia  who 
had  just  initiated  his  research  on  the 
famous  vessel.  The  wreck  was  found 
again  and  the  large  capstan  was  raised. 
Still  the  sunken  teakwood  ship  was  not 
yet  identified.  The  excitement  led  the 
Canadian  Navy  to  dive  on  the  wreck  in 
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(Above  left)  Dr.  George  W.  Cottrell  and  the  author,  Eb  Giesecke,  pause  between 
snorkeling  searches  in  Sydney  Inlet,  Vancouver  Island,  in  1959.  (Above  right)  Dr. 
Cottrell  holds  corroded  copper  fittings  and  teakwood  planking  he  found  at  Sydney 
Inlet,  later  identified  from  the  Lord  Western  which  sank  in  1853.  (Below)  Ship  152,  the 
HMCS  James  Bay  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  investigating  the  teakwood  wreck. 
Man  in  bow  of  raft  is  Tom  Metz  of  Portland,  who  guided  RCN  divers  to  the  site. 
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the  autumn  of  that  year.  They  raised 
many  pieces,  and  from  a  teak  windlass, 
the  Esquimalt  museum  was  able  to  date 
the  ship  after  1829,  at  least  18  years  too 
late  to  have  been  the  Tonquin.  Nearly  30 
years  after  the  1959  efforts,  R.  E.  Wells, 
working  with  the  Underwater  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  of  British  Columbia 
(UASBC),  identified  the  Sydney  Inlet 
wreck  as  that  of  the  Lord  Western  which 
was  waterlogged  off  the  coast  in  1853, 
became  unmanageable  and  then  was 
abandoned.76 

The  surgeon  led  two  cruises  to  the 
north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  one  in 
1960  on  the  Cimba,  the  second  in  1964  on 
his  newer  64-foot  Sumarlee.  (The  writer 
of  this  article  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
go  on  these  searches,  as  well  as  an  earlier 
one  in  1960  to  Clayoquot  Sound.)  The 
clues  for  the  Tonquin' s  possible  location 
at  the  north  end,  the  Nahwitti  area,  were 
from  those  suggestions  made  by  George 
Dawson  in  1885.  Dives  were  made  at 
Cape  Sutil  in  ice  cold  water  near 
Nahwitti  bar.  But  the  coastal  floor  adja¬ 
cent  the  cape  proved  barren,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  white  sand  shifting  from  strong 
tidal  pressure  over  solid  basalt,  an  un¬ 
likely  place  for  an  anchorage.  Resolve 
was  made  to  next  dive  at  Shushartie  Bay, 
but  it  remained  for  members  of  the 
UASBC  to  do  this  some  20  years  later.  Dr. 
Cottrell  is  also  a  pilot,  and  in  between 
cruises  in  the  mid-1960's  he  made  several 
flights  over  Vancouver  Island,  including 
the  Nahwitti  area  in  the  north,  as  well  as 
over  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
searching  for  the  lost  wreck.  He  located 
old,  abandoned  native  villages,  but  not  a 
sunken  hull  that  could  be  identified  as 
that  of  the  Tonquin. 

Not  convinced  that  the  1811  vessel 
was  attacked  at  either  Clayoquot  or 
Nahwitti,  Cottrell  also  searched  and 
dove  at  Nootka  (where,  at  Friendly  Cove, 
we  were  able  to  meet  with  Ambrose 
Maquinna,  the  tribal  chief),  and  northern 


inlets:  Esperanza  and  Nasparti  (the  lat¬ 
ter  including  Columbia's  Cove  in  1972). 
His  1972  expedition  devoted  an  entire 
month  looking  into  all  sounds  and  inlets 
up  to  Nasparti,  but  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bays  and  islands  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  possible  anchorages  could  be 
examined  closely.  The  bottoms  of  these 
bays  revealed  many  artifacts,  but  none 

that  could  be  connected  with  the  1811 
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wreck. 

1967  -  Amos  L.  Wood 
Becoming  an  expert  researcher  and 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Astoria  and  the 
Tonquin  was  a  natural  extension  of  one 
author's  successful  book  on  Pacific  Coast 
artifacts.  Amos  L.  Wood  (1913-1989), 
late  of  Mercer  Island,  Washington,  pub¬ 
lished  Beachcombing  for  Japanese  Glass 
Floats  in  1967,  and  it  became  an  immedi¬ 
ate  success.78  That  was  the  year  that  his 
interest  in  searching  for  the  historic 
ship's  last  anchorage  took  firm  hold. 
Twenty  years  before  that,  however,  his 
father-in-law  had  written  a  book  on  the 
Tonquin's  1810-1811  voyage  to  Astoria, 
conditioning  him,  perhaps,  to  a  keen 

desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  vessel's 
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last  voyage  out  of  Astoria  in  June  1811. 

Wood's  vocation  was  that  of  an  aero¬ 
nautical  engineer  with  the  Boeing  Com¬ 
pany,  from  which  he  retired  in  1978  after 
41  years  of  service.  He  had  begun  avia¬ 
tion  work  by  building  and  flying  gliders 
while  at  school  at  Purdue.  His  avocation 
of  researcher  and  writer  (rather  than  a 
diver)  on  Pacific  Coast  subjects  led  him 
to  begin  a  book-length  manuscript  on  the 
Tonquin  in  1967.  Though  not  yet  publish¬ 
ed,  that  manuscript  represented  more 
than  20  years  of  collecting  and  analyzing 

information,  books  and  documents  on 
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the  vessel's  1811  voyage. 

In  addition  to  many  family  trips  to  the 
Clayoquot  area.  Wood  was  a  member  of 
the  1983  UASBC  expedition  to  the  waters 
near  Tofino.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
effective  team  organization  and  the 
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modem  search  equipment  they  used.  Of 
the  many  targets  found,  eleven  high  pri¬ 
ority  targets  were  searched  in  detail  by 
divers.  He  reported  that  "although  no 
large  wreckage  was  found,  other  bits  and 
pieces  from  the  alleged  explosion  could 
have  been  from  the  ship."8 

Wood  organized  a  two-day  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  held  at 
the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum 
at  Astoria  in  March  1985.  The  purpose 
was  to  gather  those  interested  in  the 
ship's  fate  and  pool  their  knowledge 
about  its  last  days  and  possible  location 
of  the  wreckage.  Wood  called  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ship  after  June  5,  1811 
"one  of  the  most  exciting  and  challenging 
mysteries  of  Northwest  history."82 

At  the  1985  Astoria  symposium  were 
eight  speakers  and  an  audience  of  Pacific 
Northwest  historians,  writers  and  inter¬ 
ested  observers.  Speaking  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  loss  and  wreck  of 
the  Tonquin  were  Herbert  K.  Beals, 
George  W.  Cottrell,  Eberhard  W. 
Giesecke,  Richard  H.  Linden,  Don 
Marshall,  Harvey  W.  Steele,  James  Seeley 
White,  and  Amos  L.  Wood.  Larry  Gil¬ 
more,  former  museum  curator,  coordi¬ 
nated  the  event.83 

In  a  later  newsletter,  the  museum  re¬ 
ported  on  the  symposium:  "The  partici¬ 
pants  seemed  universally  pleased  and 
excited  with  the  results.  No  consensus 
emerged  as  to  where  the  Tonquin's  re¬ 
mains  actually  lie  and  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  disagreement  about  her  likely 
state  of  preservation.  But  valuable  ideas 
were  presented  concerning  a  systematic 
search  for  information  in  unpublished 
logs  of  other  fur  trading  ships,  and  about 
the  true  location  of  the  place  the  Tonquin 
was  bound  for  when  she  left  Astoria."84 

Amos  Wood  summed  up  his  belief  as 
to  the  ship's  last  location  as  follows:  "I  too 
feel  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  for  the 
Clayoquot  and  Wickaninnish  region,  but 
the  confirmation  is  yet  to  take  place.  Like 


yourself,  I  believe  the  answer  will  be 
found  in  some  library  or  writings  ahead 
of  vast  underwater  searchings.  My  past 
interviews  with  responsive  Clayoquot 
tribal  people  match  all  of  the  Irving 
work's  main  points."85 

1968  -  Edmund  Hayes 

Edmund  Hayes  (1895-1986)  first 
sailed  into  Clayoquot  Sound  in  1937  in 
search  of  Captain  Robert  Gray's  winter 
quarters  of  1791,  which  the  captain  had 
named  Adventure  Cove.  The  noted  his¬ 
torian,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  of  Harvard, 
was  with  him. 

The  1937  searchers  came  close  to  lo¬ 
cating  Adventure  Cove,  but  it  was  nearly 
30  years  later  that  it  was  found.  Hayes 
provided  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Tofino  with 
historical  information  on  the  lost  cove, 
and  using  an  old  sketch  Gibson  was  able 
to  find  the  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Lem- 
men's  Inlet,  on  Meares  Island,  Clayoquot 
Sound.  Captain  Gray  had  called  this 
cove  Fort  Defiance,  and  Gibson  found 
hand-made  bricks  and  charcoal  at  the 
site.  Historians  have  since  verified  the 
importance  of  this  discovery.86  Hayes 
cruised  up  to  Clayoquot  in  July  1966  to 
inspect  Gibson's  find,  and  that  stimu¬ 
lated  his  plan  for  a  search  for  the  Tonquin 
in  the  same  area. 

Hayes  also  studied  intently  the  fur 
trader's  journals  of  1811,  the  native  tradi¬ 
tions  at  Clayoquot,  the  writings  of  Judge 
F.  W.  Howay,  and  other  published 
works.  In  1967,  Hayes  wrote:  "I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  location  of  this  wreck  and  have 
visited  the  Clayoquot  Sound  area  several 
times,  starting  in  1937.  At  that  time,  we 
were  searching  for  Adventure  Cove  and 
thought  we  had  located  it,  but  I  found 
that  Kenneth  Gibson  had  very  definitely 
located  the  exact  cove.  Having  been  at 
Tofino  several  times  in  the  last  few  years 
and  again  this  year  (1 967)  at  Bull  Harbor, 
I  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  location  (of 
the  Tonquin ).m87 
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Hayes  began  making  friends  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  Roderick  Palm,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  diver  in  Tofino,  located  an 
article  in  the  Daily  Victoria  Gazette  of  1858 
written  by  W.  E.  Bamfield.  Bamfield  had 
interviewed  several  natives  who  had 
told  him  that  the  ship  was  taken  at  Chich- 
chatits  harbor  on  Stubbs  Island,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tofino.  Leonard  Clay,  a 
Victoria  fisherman  (now  retired)  also  in¬ 
terviewed  some  natives  who  told  him 
that  Chichchatits  was  the  former  name  of 
Clayoquot  village  on  the  island.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  wreck  at  this  harbor  (Clayo¬ 
quot  village)  corresponded  to  a  tradition 
"told  to  Leonard  Clay  a  number  of  years 
ago  by  a  native  at  Clayoquot  who 
claimed  that  he  was  a  great,  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Chief  Heeshi-a  who  was  the  chief 
involved  in  the  altercation  with  Captain 
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Thorn  on  the  Tonquin. 

In  July  1968,  Edmund  Hayes  organ¬ 
ized  a  party  to  investigate  and  dive  on 
the  site  —  the  Van  Nevel  Channel  be¬ 
tween  Stubbs  and  Felice  Island  opposite 
the  dock  at  Clayoquot.  The  group  in¬ 
cluded  Leonard  Clay,  Kenneth  Gibson, 
Rod  Palm,  and  Philip  and  Edmund 
Hayes.  Frequent  dives  were  made,  and 
several  anomalies  or  mounds  were 
found  on  the  bottom.  An  underwater 
magnetometer  for  the  detection  of  metal 
was  brought  in.  This  instrument  how¬ 
ever,  detected  no  metal,  and  the  mounds 
were  determined  to  be  caused  by  logs 
and  other  objects  lodged  on  the  bottom 
under  the  sand.  The  group  returned  in 
September  and  dove  into  a  deep  trench 
in  the  channel.  The  mounds  in  the  trench 
were  not  found  to  contain  any  wreckage. 

Though  concentrating  on  Clayoquot 
Sound  in  his  search,  Hayes  also  investi¬ 
gated  northern  areas.  In  July  1968,  at  the 
end  of  their  Clayoquot  dives,  Hayes 
rented  a  float  plane  that  flew  him  and 
three  others  north  to  Nasparti  Inlet. 
There,  Rod  Palm  made  a  dive  in  Colum¬ 
bia's  Cove  but  found  nothing.  They  flew 


on  to  Cape  Cook  (Woody  Point)  for  an 
aerial  search  and  then  south  again  to 
Nootka.  At  Friendly  Cove,  Rod  Palm 
made  an  extensive  dive  and  found  a  fine 
brass  kettle  which  was  later  identified  as 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trade  kettle 
from  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  winter  of  1968-69,  Hayes 
made  arrangements  with  Oregon  State 
University  for  the  loan  of  their  marine 
magnetometer  and  their  operator.  A 
large  instrument  case  was  carried  in  the 
stem  of  Leonard  Clay's  boat,  and  a  cable 
was  then  towed  aft  with  a  "sniffer"  at  its 
end.  It  was  trolled  a  slow  speed  in  Van 
Nevel  and  Templar  Channels.  At  some 
times  the  instrument  showed  definite 
signs  of  metal,  at  other  times  none  at  all, 
even  over  the  same  course.  It  was  later 
determined  that  the  magnetometer  was 
best  used  over  large  areas  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  not  very  usable  to  locate 
small  objects  such  as  anchors  or  cannon. 

In  May  1969,  Leonard  Clay  and  Rod 
Palm  found  the  wreck  of  an  old  sailing 
ship  on  the  west  side  of  Echachis  Island 
point.  Local  historians,  such  as  George 
Nicholson,  were  consulted.  The  wreck 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  Coloma.  This  bark 
came  ashore  on  December  9,  1906,  and 
was  totally  destroyed.  She  was  last 
operated  out  of  San  Francisco  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  trade.  Rod  found  numerous  brass 
ship  fastenings  and  a  large  tumbuckle 
with  wire  rope.90 

Hayes  led  six  expeditions  in  search  of 
the  remains  of  the  Tonquin:  July  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1968,  May  1969,  September  1969, 
October  1970,  May  1972  and  May  1973. 
His  were  more  exhaustive  than  those  of 
any  other  searchers  of  Clayoquot  Sound. 
These  were  in  addition  to  his  earlier 
cruises  around  Vancouver  Island,  and 
his  last  one  to  Adventure  Cove  near  To¬ 
fino  in  1977  was  made  for  further  arti¬ 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Columbia's 
1791  winter  quarters;  only  more  hand¬ 
made  bricks  were  found. 
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This  Portland  timber  executive  and 
avocational  historian  and  yachtsman  re¬ 
mained  convinced  that  the  wreck  was  to 
be  located  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  in  Van 
Nevel,  or  possible  Templar  Channels. 
He  found,  however,  that  locating  metal 
objects  in  these  channels  was  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  felt  that  the  bottom  litter  of  iron 
debris  would  first  have  to  be  removed 
and  a  powerful  magnetometer  used, 
capable  of  penetrating  30  feet  into  the 
compacted  sand,  before  ancient  cannon 
or  anchors  could  be  found.91  In  1976, 
Hayes  wrote:  "Our  past  searches  have 
fairly  well  pointed  toward  Van  Nevel 
Channel  between  Stubbs  and  Felice  Is¬ 
lands  as  the  most  probable  location  for 
extensive  examination.  We  feel  that  a 
foot-by-foot  inspection  of  this  channel  is 
necessary  to  locate  any  wreckage  which, 
by  now,  must  be  buried  deep  in  the  hard 
sands.  Suitable  hand  magnetometers  are 
required  for  this  examination.92 

Hayes  participated  in  the  Tonquin 
symposium  held  at  the  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum  in  1985  (one  year 
before  his  death),  and  he  was  a  Sponsor 
of  that  museum.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  for  more  than  30  years,  became 
its  President,  chaired  the  society's  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  exhibit  in  1974,  and  in  Portland 
held  posts  such  as  President  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Forestry  Center  and  member  of  the 
Port  Authority.93 

1968  -  Clay,  Gibson,  Palm 

Three  British  Columbians  worked 
with  Edmund  Hayes  for  many  years  in 
the  Tonquin  search,  beginning  in  1968, 
but  each  also  performed  research,  ex¬ 
ploration  or  diving  in  his  own  right. 
These  men  were  Leonard  Clay,  Kenneth 
Gibson  and  Roderick  Palm. 

Leonard  Clay  retired  as  a  commercial 
fisherman  in  Victoria.  He  was  some¬ 
times  a  partner  with  Hayes  in  the  search 
for  the  1811  wreck  and  supplied  research 
gained  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
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the  coast  and  from  the  artifacts  he  had 
collected.  His  fish  boat  was  named, 
appropriately.  The  Tonquin. 

Kenneth  Gibson,  the  discoverer  of 
Gray's  Fort  Defiance  (see  above),  joined 
with  Hayes  on  that  fort's  location  which 
led  to  discussions  on  the  loss  of  Astor's 
vessel.  Gibson  is  a  contractor  in  Tofino 
and  interrelated  actively  with  the  West 
Coast  natives.  He  interviewed  two 
elderly  Clayoquot  native  widows  in  1968 
who  told  their  ancestral  tradition  of  a 
ship  being  set  on  fire  and  blown  up  off 
Mackenzie  beach  (Esowista  Peninsula), 
the  same  site  as  Captain  Meares'  water¬ 
ing  place  in  1788.9  This  site  has  since 
been  searched. 

Rod  Palm  is  a  professional  diver  in 
Tofino.  Also  a  historian,  he  was  taken  on 
by  Hayes  in  the  first  expedition  of  1968. 
As  the  primary  diver  with  Hayes'  team, 
he  participated  in  underwater  explora¬ 
tion  for  five  years  in  Van  Nevel  and  Tem¬ 
plar  Channels,  Clayoquot  Sound.  He 
used  several  varieties  of  magnetometers. 
In  1977,  he  was  called  on  to  serve  as  chief 
diver  and  historian  with  the  Underwater 
Archaeological  Society  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  (UASBC).  He  wrote  that:  'This 
search  was  concentrated  in  Templar 
Channel.  Close  to  200  hours  were  logged 
by  divers  swimming  concentric  search 
patterns  with  White's  metal  detector  and 
my  AZA  magnetometer.  Dozens  of  tar¬ 
gets  were  excavated  but  nothing  was 
found  of  the  right  vintage.  These  pat¬ 
terns  covered  an  area  of  about  62.5  acres 
with  an  efficiency  of  about  90  percent."95 
Palm  next  provided  support  for  the 
UASBC  in  a  1983  search,  again  in  Tem¬ 
plar  Channel,  this  time  using  highly 
sophisticated  electronics  with  mag¬ 
netometer,  sub-bottom  profiler  and  mi¬ 
crowave  station  plotting  linked  to  a 
computer.  In  1985,  he  was  invited  by 
"Can-Dive"  for  a  search  of  the  northern 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  at  Cape  Sutil 
and  Shushartie  Bay.  Visual  and  under- 


water  video  camera  searches  were  made 
of  the  sea  floor,  again  with  no  positive 
results  that  could  be  tied  to  the  Tonquin. 
Rod  Palm  continues  to  dive  on  his  own 
in  Clayoquot  Sound  and  other  areas. 
He  has  given  talks  to  groups  on  a  variety 
of  Pacific  maritime  subjects. 

1969  -  Dr.  Harlan  P.  McNutt 

Harlan  P.  McNutt,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist, 
enjoyed  many  boat  trips  into  Neah  Bay. 
His  parents  worked  among  the  Makahs 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  McNutt, 
formerly  of  Tacoma  but  now  a  resident 
of  Port  Angeles,  had  a  friend  in  Neah  Bay 
named  Luke  Markishtum.  Luke  had 
heard  the  native  tradition  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Luke  told  of  an  old  native  man  of 
Ahousat,  Clayoquot  Sound.  He  knew 
the  disaster  legend,  which  had  been 
passed  on  to  him  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  It  took  place  at  Nootka,  he  said. 
Blankets  floated  away  from  the  exploded 
ship.  The  natives  gathered  them  and 
traded  them  with  distant  tribes  in  order 
to  spread  the  evidence  away  from  them, 
the  old  man's  ancestors  related. 

In  1969,  McNutt  made  his  attempt  at 
on-site  location.  On  board  his  26-foot 
boat  were  his  wife,  Luke,  and  a  boy. 
They  cruised  north  to  Vancouver  Island 
against  high  seas,  the  boat  making  small 
headway  against  the  heavy  rollers.  At 
last  the  storm  waves  permitted  them  to 
enter  Barclay  Sound.  As  the  bad  weather 
continued,  they  gave  up  their  attempt  to 
reach  Nootka. 

McNutt  believed  that  the  Makahs  of 
Neah  Bay  were  of  the  Nootka  family. 
Neah  Bay  was  the  southernmost  village 
of  the  Nootkas  whose  villages  ranged 
along  Vancouver  Island's  west  coast  in¬ 
cluding  north  of  present  Nootka  Sound. 
The  doctor  had  no  plans  to  renew  a 
search  for  the  Tonquin.  If  he  did,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  interview  as  many  of  the 
elderly  natives  as  possible  as  this,  he 


believed,  would  be  the  most  important 
source  of  information.97 

1974  -  Gerald  F.  Daily  Team 
Five  divers  from  Salem,  Oregon,  un¬ 
dertook  an  expedition  to  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island  in  1974.  Led  by  Gerald 
F.  Daily,  the  team  towed  a  23-foot  dory 
to  use  for  diving. 

Daily  had  researched  the  Tonquin 
tragedy  for  a  dozen  years  and  had  pieced 
together  a  theory  of  how  Captain 
Jonathan  Thom  may  have  charted  his 
course  northward.  As  a  result,  he 
believed  that  the  Nahwitti  harbor  named 
Shushartie  was  the  likely  place  of  the 
destruction.  Daily  invited  four  other 
divers  and  adventurers  from  Salem  to 
join  him:  Dean  Lovrien,  Jerry  Miller. 
Dale  Schmidt  and  Robert  E.  Wright.9 
These  men  had  often  dived  together  for 
pleasure  at  Vancouver  Island,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

After  arrival  at  Shushartie  Bay  they 
experienced  bad  weather  which  re¬ 
stricted  their  diving.  However,  they 
were  able  to  cross  over  the  floor  of  the  bay 
several  times  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  They 
were  not  able  to  find  any  debris  that 
might  have  come  from  a  shipwreck. 
Daily  proposed  to  return  with  a  mag¬ 
netometer,  but  has  since  retired  to  the 
99 

Oregon  Coast. 

1983  -  Beasley,  UASBC,  Others 
Thomas  F.  Beasley  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  began  the  intensive 
phaseofhis  Tonquin  research  in  1983.  He 
is  an  attorney  and,  avocationally,  a 
marine  historian  and  a  diver.  During  the 
1980's,  he  collected  copies  of  two  dozen 
ships'  logs  covering  the  early  maritime 
fur  trade  in  search  of  references  to  the 
1811  vessel's  last  anchorage.  He 
travelled  to  libraries  and  museums  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  in  search  of  docu¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  numerous  dives  on 
his  own,  he  participated  in  two  compre¬ 
hensive,  scientifically  supported 
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explorations  for  the  lost  wreck  in  1983 
and  1985. 

In  July  1983,  a  20  person  team,  includ¬ 
ing  Beasley,  from  the  Underwater 
Archaeological  Society  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  led  by  UASBC  President  David  Grif¬ 
fiths,  explored  the  waters  around  Tofino. 
With  the  group  were  Amos  L.  Wood  and 
James  Seeley  White,  researchers  and 
authors  from  the  state  of  Washington. 
On  the  advice  of  Rod  Palm,  UASBC 
member  and  shipwreck  expert  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Edmund  Hayes'  expe¬ 
ditions,  the  search  concentrated  around 
Thorn  Reef  east  of  Echachis  Island  in 
Templar  Channel.  Rod  had  dove  in  this 
area  many  times  looking  for  the  Tonquin, 
but  it  remained  his  "hot  spot"  since 
diving  on  Edmund  Hayes'  six  searches. 
This  was  also  the  location  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  led  by  Jeff  Yallop  of  Vancouver,  pre¬ 
vious  UASBC  President. 

Beasley  believed  that  newer  scientific 
devices  were  needed.  While  Hayes  and 
Palm  did  use  earlier  types  of  mag¬ 
netometers,  he  concluded  that  their 
searches,  as  well  as  the  1976  UASBC  ex¬ 
pedition,  were  for  the  most  part  visual 
"diver"  surveys.  The  swirling  sands  of 
Templar  Channel  could  cover  a  wreck  in 
short  order.  If  the  Tonquin  were  in  this 
area,  he  felt  it  would  likely  be  buried 
under  several  feet  of  sand. 

Thus,  the  UASBC  invited  the  Bottom 
Acoustic  survey  group  of  the  Royal 
Roads  Military  College,  Victoria,  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  acoustic  sub-bottom  profiler 
and  magnetometer,  with  the  operators, 
in  the  search.  Under  the  direction  of  Pier 
J.  Schurer  and  Richard  H.  Linden,  the 
Royal  Roads  group  mapped  a  two 
kilometer  square  area  in  Templar  Chan¬ 
nel.  Twenty-eight  magnetic  anomalies 
were  investigated  by  divers  using  hand¬ 
held  metal  detectors  and  steel  sand 
probes.  Nothing  was  found,  but  a  large 
area  remains  unsurveyed  by  sub-bottom 
profiler  and  magnetometer.100  Schurer 


and  Linden  published  the  results  of  the 
college  group's  effort  in  The  International 
Journal  of  Nautical  Archaeology  and  Under¬ 
water  Exploration .101 

The  UASBC  divers,  including  Beas¬ 
ley,  also  visually  surveyed  around  Thorn 
Island  and  in  the  channel  between 
Stubbs  Island  and  Wickaninnish  Island. 
The  latter  had  been  the  secondary  site  of 
the  Hayes/Palm  searches. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  1983  investiga¬ 
tions,  James  Seeley  White  of  La  Center, 
Washington,  had  led  a  search  into  Kyu- 
quot  Sound,  north  of  Nootka.  They  dove 
on  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  useable 
beaches  and  used  metal  detecting  instru¬ 
ments.  Their  approach  to  Kyuquot 
Sound  was  over  logging  roads  to  Fair 
Harbour,  then  using  inflatable  boats  and 
a  small  outboard.  Author  of  The  Spells  of 
Lamazee,  (Portland:  1982),  White  has  also 
written  two  other  books  on  coastal  natu¬ 
ral  history  and  diving.  His  research  on 
Lamazee  (Ramsay,  the  pilot  and  only 
survivor  from  the  Tonquin )  led  him  to 
believe  that  Lamazee  had  a  heritage 
associated  with  natives  north  of  Nootka, 
and  he  therefore  favored  a  location  for 
the  wreck  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island. 

In  April  1985,  Beasley  and  Phil  Nuyt- 
ten  of  Can-Dive  Services  Ltd.  mounted  a 
joint  high-tech  expedition  for  five  days  to 
the  Nahwitti  area  on  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island.  ’The  Nahwitti  area  is 
our  Tonquin  'hot  spot',"  wrote  Beasley. 
"My  analysis  is  based  on  Captain  Thom's 
orders  and  personality  and  on  sea  otter 
trading  ships'  anchorages.  Thorn  was  a 
demanding  disciplinarian.  A  tough  mil¬ 
itary  hero,  he  followed  his  orders  to  the 
letter.  Directed  to  set  up  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  he  did  so 
as  quickly  as  possible,  losing  eight  men 
in  sounding  the  bar.  His  orders  were  then 
to  proceed  north  to  trade  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  to  pick  up  a  message  left  at 
Nahwitti  by  Captain  Ebbets  of  the  Enter- 
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prise.  Why  would  he  then  stop  at  Clayo- 
quot  Sound,  especially  since  little  sea 
otter  trading  was  taking  place  there?  My 
study  of  the  logs  from  over  24  sea  otter 
vessels  from  the  period  of  1800  to  1830 
reveals  that  none  anchored  in  Clayoquot 
Sound  and  few  stopped  south  of  Cape 
Scott.  Almost  all  dropped  anchor  in  a 
small  bay  just  over  the  Nahwitti  Bar, 
which  is  likely  Shushartie  Bay."102 

They  also  dove  at  Nahwitti  because 
this  was  George  M.  Dawson's  chosen 
location  for  the  1811  wreck.  Dawson 
concluded  in  1885  that  the  ship  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  bay  to  the  east  of  the 
Kwakiutl  village  at  Cape  Sutil.103  Finally, 
Beasley  felt  that  much  diving  had  taken 
place  near  Tofino  (Clayoquot)  with  no 
success.  Little  diving  had  been  done  at 
Nahwitti.  Therefore,  he  and  Nuytten  or¬ 
ganized  this  high-tech  expedition  to 
Nahwitti. 

Richard  H.  Linden,  the  geophysical 
surveyor  from  Victoria,  was  informed  of 
the  expedition  by  Beasley.  Linden  was 
working  with  another  west  coast  geo¬ 
physical  expert,  Tom  McGee,  at  the  time 
and  agreed  to  participate.  They  were  able 
to  obtain  financial  support,  leased  a  60- 
foot  boat,  outfitted  it  with  side  scan  sonar 
and  navigation  equipment  and  headed 
for  the  north  end  of  V ancouver  I  sland . 

The  Linden-McGee  expedition  was 
scheduled  to  be  at  Nahwitti  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Nuytten-Beasley  (Can-Dive) 
group.  Linden's  team  performed  a  side 
scan  sonar  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahwitti  River,  Bull  Harbor,  the  south 
shore  of  Hope  Island,  Shushartie  Bay  and 
Port  Alexander.  To  the  west,  the  Can- 
Dive  team  conducted  underwater  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  Cape  Sutil  area. 

Can-Dive's  15  crew  members  were 
divided  into  two  teams.  One  worked 
side  scan  from  one  of  the  chartered  boats 
while  the  other  crew  dove  on  targets 
from  the  other  boat.  The  bay  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Sutil  was  extensively  side 


scanned.  Few  targets  were  found  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  sand  and  shell  sur¬ 
face.1^ 

For  both  of  these  1985  groups,  the 
search  results  in  the  Nahwitti  area  were 
negative.  The  debris  found  in  Shush¬ 
artie,  primarily  modem,  was  generally 
buried  by  a  heavy  organic  silt  from  the 
Shushartie  River.  With  such  heavy  sed¬ 
imentation,  it  was  felt  that  a  magnetome¬ 
ter  and  a  sub-bottom  profiler  would 
greatly  enhance  the  search.  The  Ton- 
quin's  hull  was  sheathed  in  copper,  so 
electrical  or  magnetic  survey  methods 
would  be  useful.  The  teams  determined 
that  any  wreck  on  the  exposed  coast  near 
Nahwitti  would  quickly  be  reduced  to 
small  pieces  during  winter  storms,  and 
they  felt  that  this  was  the  reason  they 
found  nothing  with  the  instruments  they 
had  with  them  in  1985. 

Beasley  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
Nahwitti  area  in  1987,  this  time  diving 
without  high-tech  gear.  He  discovered 
huge  middens  at  the  site  of  old  Shu¬ 
shartie  village,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
determine  if  that  village  was  occupied  in 
1811.  Beasley  has  been  President  of  the 
UASBC  and  is  now  President  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Maritime  Museum  Society.  The 
UASBC  presents  symposiums  each 
spring  in  Vancouver,  featuring  reports 
on  shipwreck  finds  and  research,  mari¬ 
time  history  and  other  subjects.  06  It  has 
been  able  to  obtain  government  funding 
for  some  maritime  survey  projects. 

Linden  operates  a  geophysical  survey 
company  in  Victoria  and  has  carried  out 
earthquake  and  sea  level  change  studies 
as  well  as  the  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  geophysical  instrumentation  for 
marine  investigations. 

1990  -  Richard  E.  Wells 

Richard  E.  Wells,  maritime  historian 
and  civil  engineer  at  Sooke,  British 
Columbia,  believed  that  most  of  the  early 
fur  trader  accounts  of  the  Tonquin's  last 
location  had  one  common  thread:  near  a 
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large  native  village  with  a  high  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  good  anchorage.  The  place 
that  he  felt  met  this  description  was  Ou- 
oukinsh  in  Checleset  Bay,  just  south  of 
Brooks  Peninsula  and  Nasparti  Inlet.  In 
May  1990,  "Dick"  chartered  a  small  air¬ 
craft  to  fly  him  there  and  then  a  small 
boat  and  operator  to  explore  the  area. 

Wells  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Vancouver  Island  coast.  He  served  as  a 
deck  hand  on  the  S.  S.  Princess  Maquinna 
in  the  late  1940's  and  on  several  coastal 
tugs,  worked  in  lighthouses  and  per¬ 
formed  professional  engineering  work 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  He  is  a  talented 
marine  artist  and  prolific  author  of  eight 
books  on  maritime  subjects  and  of  arti¬ 
cles.107 

The  attack  on  the  Tonquin,  he 
believed,  was  by  the  Checlesets,  specifi¬ 
cally  those  from  the  Acous  village,  at 
Battle  Bay,  east  side  of  Nasparti  Inlet. 
The  summer  winds,  he  felt,  made  this  an 
ideal  harbor  for  a  sailing  vessel  and  the 
location  tied  in  closely  with  the  "wreck¬ 
age  coordinates"  given  by  Peter  Corney 
(see  Part  2  of  this  article,  page  6  and 
Reference  Note  39).  He  has  urged  that 
future  expeditions  to  Vancouver  Island 
dive  at  the  Acous  location,  and  "failing 
positive  results  (dive  in)  the  Kyuquot 
bays,  principally  Clanninick"  which  was 
highly  populated.108  As  several  hundred 
natives  were  reportedly  destroyed  along 
with  the  vessel,  he  believed  that  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  to  be  large.  These  locations  also 
meet  the  test  of  being  south  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Cove  (Nasparti  Inlet)  location  from 
where  the  ship  Hamilton  in  1 81 1  recorded 
in  its  log  the  destruction  of  a  vessel  south 
of  that  inlet.  Wells  wrote. 

Other  Searchers 

Among  the  many  other  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Tonquin  are  staff  members  of 
Pacific  Northwest  historical  societies  and 
museums.  Various  individuals  have  re¬ 
searched  the  last  voyage  and  have 
developed  files  on  the  ship.  Herbert  K. 


Beals  has  such  a  file,  and  his  research  into 
early  Pacific  voyages  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  wreck  should  be  sought  at  the 
northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island.  Beals 
is  a  Principal  Researcher  for  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  and  he  is  transla¬ 
tor/editor  of  two  volumes  of  the  OHS 
Press:  For  Honor  and  Country,  and  Juan 
Perez  on  the  Northwest  Coast. 

Another  Tonquin  researcher  was 
Larrv  Gilmore,  former  curator  at  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum.  He 
handled  considerable  research  inquiries 
coming  into  the  museum  on  the  1811 
ship. 

A  professional  diver  from  Vancouver, 

B. C.  has,  in  the  course  of  locating  several 
sunken  ships,  developed  a  shipwreck 
chart  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  writing  a 
book  about  British  Columbia  wrecks,  al¬ 
ways  kept  an  eye  out  for  wreckage  that 
could  be  connected  with  the  Tonquin.  A. 

C.  (Fred)  Rogers  is  now  retired  but  has 
not  ceased  researching  the  some  1,500 
marine  mishaps  known  to  have  occurred 
along  the  British  Columbia  coast.  Rogers 
has  investigated  reports  of  a  load  of  bal¬ 
last  bars  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Cook 
(Woody  Point)  and  an  old  cannon  dis¬ 
covered  on  a  beach  at  the  north  tip  of  the 
island.109  Final  reports  on  these  alleged 
finds  have  not  yet  become  available. 

Government  Clearance 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Heritage 
Conservation  Act  regulates  activities  on 
historic  sites,  including  abandoned  ship¬ 
wrecks.  For  example,  all  of  the  diving  by 
the  UASBC  is  performed  under  permits 
issued  by  the  Archaeology  and  Outdoor 
Recreation  Branch  under  the  Ministry  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  Recreation  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  as  required  by  the  act.  That  branch 
promotes  the  protection  of  "submerged 
cultural  resources,"  the  official  term 
meaning  shipwrecks,  as  well  as  other 
resources.  The  team  of  archaeologists 
and  planners  in  the  branch  maintain  an 
inventory  of  over  17,500  archaeological 
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sites  in  the  province.  The  branch's  offices 
are  located  in  the  Parliament  Build  in gs  in 
Victoria.110 

Other  Considerations 

By  1811,  there  were  almost  no  sea 
otters  left,  or  the  skins  thereof,  on  the 
middle  or  southern  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Nathan  Winship  on  the  Albatross 
in  1810  was  barely  able  to  collect  300 
skins  along  the  coast.  "From 
1 800. .  .furs  began  to  become  scarce  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  and  in  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  the  maritime  trade 
Newettee  (Nahwitti)  seems  to  have  been 
the  southernmost  important  trading  cen¬ 
ter."112 

Why  then  would  Astor  have  sent 
Captain  Thorn  into  Clayoquot  Sound,  or 
even  into  Nootka?  The  answer  appears 
to  dwell  on  the  inexperience  of  both 
Astor  and  Thom  in  the  maritime  fur 
trade  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Astor  had 
much  overland  trade  experience,  but  not 
maritime.  Secondly,  he  was  from  New 
York  City,  while  the  intelligence  on 
prime  sea  otter  fields  was  to  be  had 
chiefly  in  Boston.  Most  maritime  fur 
merchants  operated  out  of  Boston  and 
kept  considerable  secrecy  about  their 
business.  Some  of  the  successful  Boston 
firms  were  Perkins  Company  and 
Lambs,  Edward  Dorr  and  Sons,  Broad- 
man  and  Pope,  George  W.  Lyman  and 
Theodore  Lyman.  Bryant  and  Sturgis 
and  Josiah  Marshall  were  particularly 
successful  in  the  sea  otter  trade  of  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.  There  is  no  record 
that  these  merchants  shared  their  intel¬ 
ligence  on  choice  sea  otter  locations  in  the 
North  Pacific  openly  with  other  mer¬ 
chants  outside  of  Boston,  such  as  with 
Astor  in  New  York.114  Lieutenant 
Jonathan  Thom  of  the  United  States 
Navy  served  bravely  under  Decatur  in 
the  Tripolitan  affair,  and  in  May  1810  he 
was  furloughed  for  two  years  in  order  to 
command  the  Tonquin.  A  strict  discipli¬ 
narian,  he  was  greatly  disadvantaged  by 


not  having  been  on  any  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  nor  had  he  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  trading  furs  with  the  native 
peoples.  These  considerations  must  be 
weighed  heavily  in  any  research  as  to 
what  bays  or  anchorages  may  have  been 
sought  after  by  Astor  or  Thom. 

The  search  for  the  Tonquin  is  only 
partly  a  task  of  exploring  and  diving  in 
the  various  bays  and  inlets  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Considering  the  enormity  of  this 
task,  the  dives  up  to  this  date  have  been 
but  scattershot.  The  majority  of  old 
wrecks  are  first  located  in  a  general  area 
by  obtaining  more  precise  information  in 
libraries,  archives,  museums  and  private 
papers. 

The  Tonquin  had  approximately  one 
dozen  competitor  ships  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  summer  of  1811 .  Each 
captain  kept  a  logbook,  or  a  member  of 
the  crew  kept  a  journal.  Valuable  infor¬ 
mation  has  already  been  derived  from 
the  logs  of  the  Hamilton  and  the  New 
Hazard  (see  Part  2  of  this  article  in  Cum- 
tux,  Vol.  10,  No.  4). 

The  following  are  most  of  the  1811 
vessels  whose  crew  may  have  seen  or 
heard  of  the  tragedy  while  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast,  and  whose  logs  may  have 
written  entries:  Lydia,  Enterprise, 

Katherine,  Pedlar,  Isabella,  Amethyst,  Juno, 
O'Cain,  Mercury,  Atahualpa  and  Charon. 
These  logs  are  yet  to  be  found,  borrowed 
and  read.  As  the  larger  libraries  and 
museums  have  already  been  searched 
for  these  missing  logbooks,  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  locating  most  of  these 
would  be  among  the  sea  captains'  de¬ 
scendants  on  the  northeast  coast,  princi¬ 
pally  in  Boston. 

By  1811,  some  of  these  ships  made 
contact  with  the  Russian  American  Com¬ 
pany  at  New  Archangel.  Baranov,  the 
director,  reluctantly  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  several  of  the  Boston  sea  cap¬ 
tains  in  order  to  obtain  goods  and 
supplies  for  his  isolated  post.  In 
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Historic  gathering  of  Tonguin  searchers  at  the  symposium  hosted  by  the  Columbia 
River  Martime  Museum  at  Astoria  on  March  9-10, 1985.  (L  to  R)  Eb  Giesecke,  Rick 
Linden,  Edmund  Hayes,  Dr.  George  Cottrell,  Jim  White,  Don  Marshall,  Harvey 
Steele,  Herb  Beals,  J.  R.  White,  Wayne  Jensen  and  Amos  Wood.  (Amos  Wood  photo) 


exchange  he  provided  Aleut  natives 
who,  with  their  baidarkas,  were  able  to 
capture  the  northern  sea  otters  more 
successfully  than  were  the  native 
peoples  to  the  south.  Few  records,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  made  available  from 
Russian  sources  as  to  arrivals,  depar¬ 
tures,  and  contracts  negotiated  with  Bos¬ 
ton  ships.  It  is  possible  that  some  files  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  this  subject  have  yet 
to  be  opened  up.  The  Russians,  in  order 
to  secure  their  colonies  and  expand  them 
(e.g..  Fort  Ross  was  established  by  them 
in  California  in  1812),  intended  to  limit 
Americans  to  trading  only  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  Russian  authorities  on  the 
northern  coast.115  With  the  opening  of 
cultural  exchanges  in  recent  years  be¬ 
tween  the  great  powers,  it  may  be  that 
additional  maritime  references  will  be 
revealed,  such  as  those  that  may  apply  to 
the  last  voyage  of  the  Tonquin  in  1811. 


Conclusion 

Eight  of  the  earliest  published  reports 
on  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin  were  reviewed 
as  to  location  of  the  attack  and  the  re¬ 
sponsible  party:  Missouri  Gazette,  1813; 
Gabriel  Franchere,  1820;  Wilson  Price 
Hunt,  1821;  Peter  Corney,  1821;  Edmund 
Fanning,  1823;  Ross  Cox,  1831 ;  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  1836;  and  Alexander  Ross, 
1849. 

The  results  of  this  tabulation  were  in¬ 
teresting.  Not  one  of  these  eight  sources 
mentioned  Clayoquot  Sound  as  the  loca¬ 
tion.  Only  three  gave  Chief  Wickanin- 
nish  as  the  guilty  party.  Two  of  the  eight 
gave  Woody  Point  as  the  location,  and 
three  listed  Nootka  as  the  place  of  the 
disaster.  All  in  all,  these  data  therefore 
suggest  a  last  location  for  the  famous 
ship  as  being  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Clayoquot  Sound. 
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been  firmly  located  at  Neah  Bay,  Cape 
Flattery.  Thus,  this  version  of  the  escape  gave 
a  "southern  Vancouver  Island"  weight  to  the 
last  location  of  the  Tonquin.  There  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  Makahs  and  possibly 
even  their  village  names  may  have  had  loca¬ 
tions  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 


even  north  of  Nootka  Sound.  George  M. 
Dawson,  in  his  1875-1878  "Journals..."  wrote 
of  a  native  legend  of  Cape  Flattery  as  follows: 
"When  (flood)  waters  went  down  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  found  themselves  beyond  Nootka, 
where  their  descendants  now  reside,  &  are 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  Makahs  in 
Classet..."  This  can  only  mean  that  searchers 
for  the  wreck  may  wish  to  keep  their  minds 
open  as  to  linguistic  boundaries  (and  not  be 
entirely  surprised  if  some  old  reports  of  early 
west  coast  contacts  give  Makah  place  names 
on  Vancouver  Island's  west  coast,  with  even 
a  remote  possibility  of  another  "Classet" 
somewhere  north  of  Nootka  Sound  if  the 
legend  referred  to  by  Dawson  could  be  found 
to  bear  weight).  (See  The  Journals  of  George  M. 
Dawson:  British  Columbia,  1875-1878,  ed.  by 
Douglas  Cole  and  Bradley  Lockner  (Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C.:  1989),p.l64.)  The  attempt  to  locate 
the  remains  of  the  Tonquin  by  use  of  tribal  and 
village  names  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1811  runs  considerable  risk,  considering  the 
mobility  of  the  original  Americans,  their  pro¬ 
pensity  to  move  villages  frequently,  their  in¬ 
termarriages  andchangingpolitical  alliances. 
The  Nahwittis  are  known  to  have  moved 
from  Cape  Sutil  to  Hope  Island  in  the  mid- 
1800s,  and  the  natives  at  Friendly  Cove  (Yu¬ 
quot)  moved  each  year  to  Tahsis,  their  winter 
quarters;  these  two  being  merely  examples. 
Many  moves  and  outright  abandonment  of 
villages  were  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
European  diseases,  e.g.,  smallpox  and 
measles,  against  which  the  natives  had  no 
immunity  and  which  frequently  decimated 
their  populations. 
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account  is  correct,  the  wreck  may  have  settled 
more  or  less  intact  on  the  bottom  and  sub¬ 
sequently  may  have  been  buried  partially  or 
completely  by  sediment...  Since  no  trace  of 
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(Above)  Etching  of  the  ship  Boston,  captured  by  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound  on 
March  22, 1803,  eight  years  before  the  Tonquin's  voyage. 

(Below)  Canoes  and  long  houses  of  Nahwitti  Kwakiutl  village  on  the  SE  comer  of 
Hope  Island  (circa  1898),  where  natives  moved  their  village  in  the  mid-1800s,  across 
the  channel  from  Vancouver  Island.  Shushartie  Bay  (nearby)  was  the  site  of  the 
original  "Neweettee"  where  a  few  fur  traders  said  the  Tonquin  disaster  occurred. 


HoPg  j_ 


At  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
Another  Great  City  is  Rising 


GREAT  CITIES  are  at  Great  Harbor .r,  at  the  mouth  r  of  Great 
Rivers.  The  better  the  Harbor,  the  greater  the  City. 

COMMERCE  alivays,  finally ,  must  take  the  easiest  grades,  to 
the  cheapest  ports,  into  the  biggest  ships. 

IN  the  present  gigantic  war  in  growth  of  cities,  economy  and  dis¬ 
patch  in  business  transportation  are  the  implements  of  success. 

ASTORIA,  Gateivay  City  of  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
has  these  implements . 

ASTORIA  is  the  only  first  class,  fresh  water,  ocean-side  Harbor 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ASTORIA  is  the  first  Port  of  Call  from  the  Sea,  in  the  great 
Columbia  Harbor — at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  draining 
an  area  of  over  300,000  square  miles  of  the  richest,  productive  trade 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains . 

ASTOR  LA  is  the  only  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  port  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  down-grade  water-level  haul  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 


tains  *  >  <  DOWN  GRADE  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 
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